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MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


S. H. RHODES, Prest. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 2d V. P. and Sec’y. 





Report of the Auditing Committee for 1899. 


THE Poticy HOLDERS OF THE JOHN 
Hancock MutTuaL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, 


ia 


The undersigned, having been elected by 
the policy holders a committee to examine 
the annual statement of the Company for the 
fiscal year ending December 31st, 1898, beg 
to submit the following report: 


First, We have examined and carefully 
counted all stocks and bonds belonging to 
the Company. 


Second, We have examined the mortgages 
held on real property. 


Third, We have. verified the holdings of 
realestate. . 


Fourth, We have verified the cash balance. 


Fifth, We have examined the premium 
notes, and checked off the various loans of 
the Company. 


Sixth, We have examined the books of the 
Secretary of the Company, and believe them 
to be kept in a manner both systematic and 
correct. 


Seventh, We desire to recognize the uni- 
form courtesy of the Conrpany’s Officers to- 
ward our Committee, and to commend their 
conservatism in valuing its assets. 





The following statement we believe to be 
true and accurate on the date named: 


ASSETS, 
Loans and Mortgages 
Loans on Collateral 
Loans on Company’s Policies 
Book Value of Real Estate 


$3,116,797 64 
156,300 00 
411,410 00 


Premium Notes on Policies in force... 

Cash in Company’s Office and in Banks 

Printing Plant and Loans on Personal 
Security 

Interest and Rents, due and accrued. . 

Market Value of Bonds and Stocks 
over Book Value 

Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, net 


Total Assets 


235,104 54 g 
262,579 QI 


$12,506,074 64 r 
LIABILITIES. 


: Death Claims and Endowments in Proc- ee 


ess of Adjustment 

Premiums Paid in advance 

Unpaid Dividends 

Agents’ Cash Deposits and Reserve on 
policies cancelled and entitled to a 
Cash Surrender Value 


$73,412 00 
42,533 17 
22,048 38 

108,444 35 


77,340 63 
3,222 90 


10,636,741 00 


Agents’ Balances, net 

Net Premium Reserve, as computed by 
Massachusetts Ins. Dept 

Special Reserve for accumulating divi- 
dends and possible depreciation.... 


200,090 00 
Surplus 


1,342,332 21 


Total as above $12,506,074 64 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. S. COOK, Auditing 


C. A. CAMPBELL, Committee. 


JAMES N. NORTH, 
Boston, January 27, 1899. 
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T. &T. CLARK’S "NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 





RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION. 
By D. W. Stmon, D.D. Post 8vo, $2.50. 
‘‘The central theme of this book is the Reconciliation of 
God and Man.” —From Author's Preface. 
THE SPIRIT OF POWER: 
As set forth in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Rev. THomas ApAMsoN, D.D. 16mo, 50 cts. 
“A very wholesome, helpful little book ; easily read, yet 
worth the closest study.” — The Expository Times. 
STUDIES IN THE MIND OF CHRIST. 


By Rev, THomas ADAMSON, D.D. _ - 8vo, $2.25. 


THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 

By W. RoBertson Nico.tt,.M.A., LL.D., Editor 
of The Expositor, etc. New and cheaper edi- 
tion, Crown-8vo, $1.25. 

The late Canon Lippon: “ It commands my warm sympa- 


thy and admiration; I rejoice in the circulation of such a book, 
which I trust will be the widest possible.” 


THE EARLY CHURCH. 
A History of Christianity in the First Six Centuries. 


By Prof. Davip Durr, Edited by his son, 8vo. 
$4.00. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST; 
Or, The Doctrine of the Second Adam. 
By Rev. DAviD SOMERVILLE, M.A. 8vo, $3.00. 


These lectures attempt to recover and present anew to the 
faith of the church the New Testament picture of our Lord. 


A SYNTAX OF THE HEBREW 
LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. A. B, Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 
$2.75. 


“Ttisa companion to his ‘ Hebrew Grammar,’ and all Sem- 
itic students will be grateful to him for his accomplishment of 
the task he had set himself.’’—Professor W. R, Harpsr, in 
Biblical World. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT : 
‘‘The Epistles of St. Paul.’”’ By Prof. F. GopeEt, 
D.D. Authorized translation. 8vo, $4.50 net. 
“ Anything that comes from Dr. Godet is sure to receive a 
cordial welcome, and our familiarity with his eloquent commen- 
taries prepares us to appreciate very highly a work in which he 
gathers up the harvest of a lifetime.’”’— Professor ADENEY, in 
The Critical Review. ; 


THE FORM OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TEMPLE. — 


Being a Treatise on the Constitution of the New Tes- 
tament Charch. 


By Prof. T. WITHEROW. — 8vo, $2.50. 
HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES AND 
PRIVATE STUDENTS. 

Edited by Prof. MARcus Dons, D.D., and ALEXAN- 
DER WHYTE, D.D. 41 vols. now ready. 
RECENT VOLUMES: 


From the Exile to the Advent. By Rev. Wittiam Farr- 
WEATHER, 60 cents net, 


The Times of Christ. By L. A. MurrHEap. 60 cents net. 
Detailed List free on application. 
“I name specially the admirable Handbooks for Bibl 
ed by T. & T. Clark ty By: 


Classes, issu . of Edinburgh. They are 
very cheap, and among them are some books unsurpassed in 
their kind.”—Dr. W. Rosertson Nicoxy in The British 


Weekly. 

















THEOLOGIA PECTORIS. 

Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine. Founded 

on Intuition and Experience. 

By J. M. Hopcson, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

: HOPLETICS: 
Lectures on Preaching. 

By THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D , author of ‘* Mod- 
ern Doubt and Christian Belief.” Edited by 
TH. HAARBECK. Translated by Rev. C. H. Ir- 
wwin. Authorized English translation. 8vo, 
$2.75. 

A rich treasury of varied suggestions for the preaching of the 


Gospel. 
GETHSEMANE; 

Or, Leaves of Healing from the Garden of Grief. 
By Rev, NEWMAN HALL, D.D. Second edition. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

‘* A series of meditations, designed for the consolation of 
the afflicted, Written in the devout spirit and direct style to 
which we are accustomed in their aut or, they are admirably 
adapted to the object they have in view."—The Critical Re- 


ee 46 $0 GREAT SALVATION.” 

By G. H.C, Maccrecor. With Preface by H.C. 
G. MOULE. 32mo, 50 cents. 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF 
EXPERIENCE. 

(Being the Kerr Lectures for 1897.) By Rev. 
Davin W. Forrest, M. A., Wellington Church, 
Gl w. 8vo, $4.20. 

4 volume isa marked success . . . an exceedingly 
able treatment of a great and important subject, and truly a 
book for the times,” — The Unite. Presbyterian Magazine. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
By the late Prof. W. MILLIGAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 


$1.75. 
“ There is the touch of the exact scholar on every page, 
and it — out that is truth, and truth that is beauty, 
to our continual enjoyment.” —Z xfository Times. 


THE DIATESSERON OF TATIAN; 


Or, The Earliest Life of Christ Ever Compiled From 
tne Four Gospels. 


Translated and edited with an Historical and Critical 
Introduction, Notes and Appendix by J. H. 
Hitt, 8vo, $4.00. 


** Truly an excellent piece of work, which we commend most - 
. warmly to the student and general reader. . . . A fasci- 


nating volume.” — Church Bells. ; 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


By Prof. H. H. WENDT, D.D. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 volumes, 8vo, $5.00 net. 





“ A brilliant and y exp of the teaching of 
Christ.” —E.xpositor. ; 
MICROCOSIIUS: 


Concerning Man and His Relation to the ‘World. 
By HERMANN LotzeE, Translated from the German. 
e 8vo, $6.00, : 
“The lish public have now before them the greatest 
philosophic work produced in,Germany by the generation just 
past.” —Atheneum, 


BIBLE CLASS PRIIERS. 
Edited by Prof. SAaLMonp, D.D. 32 vols. now 
ready. _ Paper, 20 cents each. 


“ A most useful series. With such helps as these, to be an 
inefficient teacher is to be blameworthy.”—C, H. Spurczon, 


New Catalogue of T. & T. Clark's books sent Free by Post upon application. These books for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be supplie . 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S. SONS, 153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City- 
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APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


MARCH, 1899. 


Politics as a Form of Civil War. By FRANKLIN 
SMITH. 


Points out the analogy between modern politics, especially as 
regards results, and actual warfare, and shows that most of the 
evils resulting from civil war are, although more slowly, none the 
less certainiy produced by present political methods. 


Marvelous- Increase in Gold Products. By ALEx- 


ANDER E, OUTERBRIDGE, Jr. 


A discussion of the theory that the world’s supply of gold is 
not sufficient to keep pace with the natural increase in trade 


requirements. 
Science in Education. By Sir ARCHIBALD GERIKIE. 
A timely and much needed discussion of this important ques- 
tion by one of the foremost scientists of the world. 
The People of the Balkan Peninsula. By Professor 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY (illus.). 


An anthropological study of a prsme who inhabit one of 
the most curious corners, a8 well topographically as sociolog- 
ically, of Europe. 


The Scientific Expert and the Bering Sea Con- 
troversy. By GEORGE A. CLARK. 


A detailed account of the scientific work of the Bering Sea 
Commission of 1897,the great value of which the author thinks 
not generally appreciated by the public. 


Teach our Daughters the Value of 
onet ee By Mrs. GEORGE ELMORE IDE. 


Calls attention to the fact that the girl brought up a “ perfect 
fool,” is nowadays at a discount, and urges the importance 
of business training in the education of women. 

Other articles: The Evolution of Colonies, VII; My Pet 


orpion (illus.); The California Penal System (illus.); A School 
= the Study of Life under the Sea; and Sketch (with portrait) 


of Clémence Royer. 
Editor’s Table; Scientific Books; Fragments. 


50 cents a number 3; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


50% REDUCTION! 


The price of the 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS 


By Prof. H. Graetz 


REDUCED FROM $18 TO 
$9 per set of six volumes. 





(An average of over six hundred octavo pages to each volume.) 


A complete description from the earliest times to the present. 

The concluding volume contains an elaborate index, maps and 
chronological tables. 

“ Prof. Graetz is the historiographer Jar excellence of the 

ews. His work, at present the authority upon the subject of 

Jewish history, bids fair to hold its pre-eminent position for some 
time, perhaps decades,”—Preface to Index Volume, 

Scholars, students, clergymen, laymen should avail themselves 
of the opportunity of placing this valuable work in their libraries, 

On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent postpaid to 
any address in the United States. 


The Jewish Publication Society 
of America 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


101s Arch Street. 








NEW BOOES. 
. The New Far East 


A Study of Present Political Conditions and Prospects, 
By ARTHUR Diosy, With 12 illustrations from 
special designs by Kubota Beisen, of Tokio, a repro- 
duction of a cartoon designed by His Majesty, the 
German Emperor, and a specially drawn map, 
8vo, $3.50. 

The author shows that Japan is not only a travelers’ dise 
but also the land of a thes and serious ‘alien of fighting and 
thinking men; a nation capable of being, and determined to be, a 
dominant factor in the Eastern world. China, credited until her 
overthrow with boundless stores of latent strength, is shown to be 
an inert mass, drifting toward disintegration, 


The West Indies 


A History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipel- 
ago, together with an account of their Physical 
Characteristics, Natural Resources, and Present Con- 
dition. By Amos KIpDER FIsKE, A.M. No. 55 in 
The Story of the Nation Series, Fully illustrated, 
Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The events of the ss year have begotten, at least in the 
United States,a new and keener interest, not only in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, but in all of that great group of American islands 
which still remain so largely under European control, Prof. Fiske’s 
purpose has been to compress within the compass of one moderate 
volume, and yet to present with adequate form and color and ina 
popular style, the information about the West Indies—their histo 
and physical aspects, their natural resources and material condi- 
tion, their political relations and apparent destiny—which would 
meet the needs of that numerous but undefinable person, the 
** general reader,” 


Volcanoes 


Their Structure and Significance. By T. G. Bonney, 
LL.D., of University College, London. No. 5 inthe 
Science Series. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00, 


The author has endeavored to lead the reader through descrip- 
tions of the varied phenomena of volcanic action, in the present 
and in the past, toward ascertaining by inference the cause or 
causes of eruptions, The book opens with an account of “a living 
volcano,” instances being given which explain it at every stage 
from birth to death. : , 


Previous volumes in the Science Series are: 
‘ 


1.—The Study of [Man. By Prof. A. C, Haddon, Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

2.—The Groundwork of Science. 
mology. By St. George Mivart. 8vo, $1.75. 
: | 3-—Rivers of North America. A Reading Lesson for 
Students of Geography and Geology. By Israel C, Russell, Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

4 —Earth Sculpture; or The Origin of Land Forms. 
By James Geikie. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. 


.A study of Episte- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





| A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New York Post Office as 


Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription: $2.00 a year, or at that rate for any partol 
ayear. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. The above 
prices, to all subscribers, payable in advance, are invariable. 
Postage to a Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year 
extra. THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the 
subscription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper 
to a subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request te that 
effect. : 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


R — J Large Type Edition 
The Revise 
Bibl e WITH REFERENCES 


At prices from $1.25 upward 
jn Original American 
Revised Bible 


With the Readings and Renderings Authorized by the 
AMERICAN REVISION COMPANIES of 1870-1884 In- 
corporated in the Text, and with 
Copyright Marginal References 
At prices from $1.25 upward 


NOW READY! Twenty — Copyright Editions 
of t 


e 
Genuine “Oxford” Teachers’ 


Bibles, and Authorized American Editions 


OXFORD SELF - PRO- 
NOUNCING BIBLES. 


Practical, 
Scholarly, 
Simple 


For Sale by all Booksellers 
Send for Catalogue 


PRESS 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 









OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


American Branch 



























































Standard Typewriter 


New Models 6, 7 and 8. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








PIANOS 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano 
our way. Where no dealer 
sells them, we will send a piano 
for a small cash payment, bal- 
ance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete 
purchase if desired. We would 
like to explain. our method. 
Will send piano guaranteeing 
satisfaction, or piano may be 
returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. 


Our CATALOGUE, FREE for the ask- 
ing, tells all about them. Special prices 
and full information, if you write. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
110 Boylston St., Boston. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 


Call 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
4880! juare 


ent of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. , second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half price. Don't 
buy_ before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 


Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Ship for trial. 

Guaran first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free, 
AND BRONCHITIS 

A guaranteed Cure for 


C A T A R R these diseases is Cutiler’s 


rbolate of Iodine Pocket I . All druggists 
ps sent by inal for $1. "Address —— es 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


REPRESENT A PAPER ios 222.27 
Specimen copy and full particulars, roc. 

The American Builder, Chicago. 
USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 

Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
for Tue INDEPENDENT, to hold ies of th 

BINDERS form, can be furnished by ona the rate of yee 
each, postage included. The Independent, 130 Fulton St., New York 






























GANIST, having years of experiencein the differen ches 
OFS; Church music, desires position, Salary pan ~ bay 


Address 
“MUSIC,” this office, 
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BROADWAY & I [th ST. 


Our New Tailor Suit. 


Exclusive Design, 
$35.00. 


This week, we shall place on sale the first of 
our New Tailor Suits for Spring. 


Three styles of Suits, made from Broadcloth. 


Tight-fitting, fly front Jacket, with demitrain | 


skirt, and strappings of cloth in fancy designs. 


Short Reefer Jacket, skirt with lap front, and | 


rows of stitching. 


Short half-fitting Jacket, skirt new bell effect, | 


open front or back. 
Colors:—Black, Navy Blue, Royal Blue, Brown, 
Castor, Cadet Gray, Red, 


$35.00. 
All sizes, 32 to 42. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Registered Trade Mark, 


| 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin 


and not hurt it. 
does that. This is why we want 


is to wash it clean 





Pure soap 


pure soap; and when we say 
pure, we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 
There are a thousand virtues 
of soap; this one is enough. 
You can trust a soap that has 


no biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED. 





©e0 


Send for Circulars. 


Linen Cheviots 


and Crashes. 


These fabrics, so low in price, yet so | 


delightful for outing wear in warm weather, have 
made many fast friends. Quite open in weave, 


light in weight, and with the coolness charac- | 
teristic of linen, they yet preserve the ‘‘chic’’ | 
appearance of the indispensable tailor-made coat | 
and skirt. Colorings are in the desirable quiet | 


mixtures, black, navy, green, or brown, natural 
linen shade, etc, 25 cts: per yard. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 


BROUGHTON 


Patent 
Self Closing 


* BASIN 
COCKS 


The Best 
in the World. 


E. STEBBINS MBG. CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


p The bill for the increase of the 

PRP army, which was passed by the 
7 * House and was substantially 
the measure prepared by Adjutant-General 
Corbin and Secretary Alger, has been dis- 
placed in the Senate by a compromise bill. 
It was reported by the Senate Committee— 
in which five Republicans were for it, while 
five Democrats opposed it, and Senator Proc- 
tor desired legislation upon another plan— 
accompanied by a bill which the Democratic 
members had made. The chief difference 
between the two was that the Republican 
bill provided for a permanent increase of the 
army, while the other gave an increase for 
only two years, and provided that 35,000 of 
the new men should be natives. of the islands 
recently occupied by our forces. Opponents 
of the House bill admitted that legislation 
was needed—because without it the army 
would be reduced to 27,000 men after the 
ratification of the treaty by Spain—but ar- 
gued that the bill perpetuated and magnified 
the defects of the War Department and 
army as now constituted, and that there was 
not time for thorough reorganization. After 
the beginning of the debate in the Senate it 
was seen that the House bill could not be 
passed, and on the 23d ult. a compromise 
was reached by the War Department in con- 
sultation with prominent Senators of the two 
parties. The compromise bill, reported on 
the 24th, authorizes the President to main- 
tain a regular army of 65,000 men, and to en- 
list 35,000 volunteers either in this country 
or on the islands, but this enlargement is 
permitted only until July 1, 1901. The staff 
departments or bureaus are not disturbed, 
except that captains of the line may compete 
for places in two of them. Civilians ap- 
pointed to office must pass an examination. 


The annual number of West Point cadets is 
increased by 100. At the beginning of the 
debate upon this compromise measure, Sen- 
ator Cockrell heartily supported the Dill, 
while Senator Gorman complained that the 
agreement had been violated by a provision 
reducing the army to 38,400, instead of 27,- 
000, in 1901. A strong speech was made by 
Senator Proctor, formerly Secretary of War, 
who urges a thorough reorganization by 
radical reforms affecting the staff depart- 
ments. 





The military court of inquiry 

The Army’s has taken the testimony of 
Beef. many officers concerning the 
beef supplied to the army. The first wit- 
ness was General Miles, who was questioned 
closely. He declared that the published in- 
terviews with him were incorrect except so 
far as they repeated what he had said in 
testifying before the Commission, and pro- 
duced proof that one of them was wholly 
fictitious. His official report as to the beef 
had been delayed because he desired to col- 
lect evidence which would fully warrant a 
complaint. He had not intended to impute 
fraud to any one, and his use of the phrase 
“pretense of experiment” had been unfor- 
tunate; he should have said “theory of ex- 
periment.” A large majority of the regi- 
mental commanders who have testified con- 
demned the canned roast beef as repulsive 
and nauseating Colonel Powell. of the Ninth 
Infantry, said that it was “a stringy, un- 
wholesome-looking mass, like wet seaweed,” 
and the men could not keep it on their 
stomachs. Several testified that no com- 
plaint was made because the men were not 
of the complaining kind and had fighting on 

589 
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hand. General Kent regarded the matter as 
“an unavoidable incident of a campaign.” 
Thus far nearly all the testimony concerning 
the quality of the refrigerated fresh beef has 
been favorable. Surgeon Daly’s testimony 
was interrupted in order that the contractors 
might be present and hear him. General 
Eagan appeared as a witness, in full dress 
uniform, wearing a sword. He was not 
aware that chemicals had been used upon 
any beef supplied to the army. The canned 
roast beef was supplied at his order, as a 
substitute for fresh beef; 350,000 pounds of 
it had been shipped back from Europe to 
meet the unusual demand. He had supposed 
that the contract required that the refrig- 
erated beef should be in good order seventy- 
two hours after delivery from either the re- 
frigerator on board ship or the one on shore, 
but by “ a clerical error,” the limit as regards 
the refrigerator on shore had been reduced 
to twenty-four hours. The Government had 
not been responsible for the expérimental 
exposure of several quarters of “ processed ” 
beef by one Powell on two or three of the 
transports. 





The Anglo-American High 
Joint Commission, which 
for nearly six months has 
been considering subjects of controversy be- 
tween the United States and Canada, ad- 
journed on the 20th ult. to August 2d, but 
it is said that the conference will not be re- 
sumed unless, there shall be a prospect of 
agreement as to the boundary ' of Alaska. 
An official statement, approved by both par- 
ties, says that while substantial progress had 
been made and several questions had been 
adjusted, no agreement as to the boundary 
could be reached. Canada asked that this 
question should be submitted to arbitration, 
with provision for an umpire, as in the case 
of Venezuela. The United States preferred 
that there should be no umpire, and that 
each side should select as arbitrators three 
eminent jurists. It is_reported that our 
Commissioners would not accept a European 
umpire, and that Canada refused to take one 
from South America. Our Commissioners 
stipulated that in any event the present 
American settlements on the shore at 


Disagreement 
with Canada. 
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Skaguay and elsewhere should continue to 
be American territory, and this stipulation 
was rejected. Our offer of a custom house 
at Skaguay was declined. Of the twelve 
subjects before the Commission there were 
only three—reciprocity, the Atlantic fisheries, 
and the Alaska boundary—in the considera- 
tion of which great difficulties were encoun- 
tered. It is understood that the recent loss 
of $1,000,000 worth of trade in fish by the 
extension of our navigation laws to Porto 
Rico, the failure to obtain any considerable 
tariff concessions in the direction of reci- 
procity, and the constant growth of the im- 
ports from the United States, caused the Ca- 
nadian Commissioners to insist upon their 
plan for the settlement of the boundary dis- 
pute by arbitration with provision for an 
umpire. The return of these Commissioners 
to Ottawa has been followed by a renewal of 
partisan strife in Canada, and by public ex- 
pressions of bitter feeling toward the United 
States. 





The Filipinos have evidently 
made up their mind that what- 
ever they do must be done 
quickly. Early last week General Otis se. 
cured a copy of a proclamation issued by 
their government at Malolos, ordering the 
Filipino militia to gather in the streets of 
Manila with full supply of arms; to respect 
all Filipino families but massacre without 
‘any compassion individuals of every other 
race, attack the American guard and liberate 
the prisoners; especially to exterminate the 
Americans in revenge for the infamy and 
treachery committed upon the Filipinos. 
This order does not appear to have been car- 
ried out on the day intended, but a few 
days later there was a concerted attempt to 
destroy the city by fire, and in the confusion 
kill all foreigners and pillage their property. 
The quarters selected were those on the 
north, Tondo and Santa Cruz, and fires were 
started in several places at once. The troops 
and foreign residents made the greatest ef- 
forts-to check the fires, but it was not until 
several hours that the flames were under 
control and the city out of danger. Owing 
to the inflammable material of which the 
houses were built, final success was secured 


Rioting at 
Manila. 
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only by blowing up the houses in the path 
of the flames. At the same time there com- 
menced an attack all along the American 
lines from Manila to Caloocan. This, how- 
ever, was checked by a hot and effective 


musketry and artillery fire: The American” 


casualties were very small, scarcely any be- 
ing killed. On the day following the skir- 
mishing continued all along the line. Since 
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suffered somewhat, but not as much as had 
been feared. The Chinese quarter lost heav- 
ily. Aside from the disturbances at Manila 
the situation is rapidly improving. Cebu 
has surrendered without any resistance to 
the naval forces represented by the gunboat 
“Petrel,” and the inhabitants of Negros 
have expressed their acceptance of American 
tule. The American flag was raised over the 
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then the police and the troops have been oc- 
cupied in suppressing the disturbances and 
maintaining order. In view of the evident 
control of a section of the suburb of Tondo 
by the insurgents the whole quarter was de- 
Stroyed. According to the latest advices 
order is maintained throughout the city, and 
for the present all fear of any new attack 
has ceased. The foreign interests in the city 


island even before the appearance of Amer- 
ican officers, and a body of insurgents was 
expelled from the island by the inhabitants. 
It is hoped that this will have a good effect 
on other islands: Considerable interest has 
been aroused by a message from Admiral 
Dewey asking that for political reasons the 
“ Oregon ” should be sent to Manila at once. 
Just what is meant by this is not entirely 
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evident, altho the Administration evidently 
does not feel disturbed. 





After the supporters of the Nica- 

Canaland jo¢ua Canal bill in the House 
Cable. had failed to attach this bill to 
the Sundry Civil bill, the Senate Committee 
on Commerce added it, with some modifica- 
tions, to the River and Harbor bill, which 
had been received from the House. In the 
Senate, on the 24th ult., after points of or- 
der against this addition had been set aside 
by a vote of 51 to 7, the River and Harbor 
bill, with the Canal rider, was passed by a 
vote of 50 to 3. Upon the motion of Mr. 
Spooner there had been added an amend- 
ment empowering the President to negotiate 
for some other route (such as the one across 
the Isthmus of Panama) if he should be un- 
able to obtain from Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica concessions permitting the United 
States to make the canal and own it for- 
ever; and also authorizing him to negotiate 
for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. The bill, as amended by the Senate, 
was sent back to the House, and the differ- 
ences will be adjusted by a conference com- 
mittee. While the Senate had adopted the 
principle of the House bill—construction by 
the Government without the use of a corpo- 
ration—a Senate amendment would permit 
the Government to make a large payment to 
the old Maritime Canal Company. This the 
House does not approve, and in the House 
there is formidable opposition to any canal 
legislation whatever at this time, beyond a 
small appropriation for the cost of further 
inquiry. At this writing the result of the 
conference cannot be foreseen. It should be 
noted that President Zelaya of Nicaragua 
has recently shown some displeasure because 
Captain Kennedy and seventy-five American 
adventurers were a part of the forces com- 
manded by General Reyes in his _ revolt 
against the present Nicaraguan Government. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
having reported an amendment to the Sun- 
dry Civil bill providing for the subsidizing 
of a Pacific cable to be laid by a corporation, 
the Committee on Appropriations has now 
added to that bill a paragraph providing for 
the laying of a cable by the Government it- 
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self, the Navy Department to do the work, 
and the Post Office Department to operate 
the cable line as a part of the postal service. 





Gen. Maximo Gomez entered Ha. 
Gomez in yana on the 24th ult., the fourth 
Havana. anniversary of the beginning of 
the revolution. His progress had been re- 
tarded, he said, by his attempts to unite the 
factions created by the war. As he ap- 
proached the city he was met at Guines, on 
the 23d, by several Cuban societies, and a 
representative of General Brooke. At Mari- 
anao there was a grand reception in which 
American troops took part. The members 
of the Cuban Assembly declined to attend 
the banquet which was given in the even- 
ing. On the following day the General en- 
tered Havana from the suburb of Cerro, es- 
corted by his staff, General Ludlow and 
staff, several companies of American troops 
and 2,000 Cuban soldiers. There were 25,000 
persons in the procession; the city was gaily 
decorated, and the old commander was wel- 
comed with great enthusiasm. Cuban 
women covered him with flowers and clung 
to his horse as he passed along. At the pal. 
ace he was formally received by the civil 
government. The Cubans had been per- 
mitted to take full charge of the ceremonies. 
There was no disorder. General Gomez 
called upon General Brooke, and then was 
conducted to the former residence of the 
Spanish Captain-General, which is to be his 
home. On the 25th he had an interview 
with General Brooke. It is proposed that in 
addition to the $3,900,000 to be paid by our. 
Government there shall be raised for the 
Cuban soldiers $7,000,000 by means of bonds 
issued by the Cuban cities or provinces and 
gecured by the customs and other taxes. 
General Gomez will come to Washington in 
April. He admits that he recently offered 
his sword to the Porto Ricans, because he had 
longed to see an independent republic estab- 
lished on the island. A banquet given to 
him on the 25th at the Tacon Theatre was 
attended by General Brooke, General Lud- 
low and other prominent Americans, to- 
gether with the leading Cuban civil and mili- 
tary officers. General Brooke and General 
Ludlow in their addresses explained the pur- 
pose and policy of our Government, and 
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were heartily applauded. General Brooke 
has given his Cuban Cabinet or Council en 
larged powers. 





Nicaragua has taken its turn at 
revolution. Some time ago Presi- 
dent Zelaya raised the tariff despite the clam- 
orous opposition of the people. The opposition, 
however, grew so rapidly that he prohibited 
the importation of arms and ammunition, 
ignoring General Juan Pablo Reyes, the 
Commandante of the Atlantic Coast Prov- 
ince, in making the order, and putting its 
enforcement into the hands of a _ subor- 
dinate. General Reyes, who had “ the moral 
support” of the foreign residents of the 
coast, and was regarded as a -“man of 
honor,” raised money, arms and ammunition, 
collected an army and got possession of 
Bluefields and the whole Atlantic coast 
of Nicaragua, with the exception of 
the city of Greytown, at the mouth 
of the Nicaragua Canal. Malcontents 
gathered about him immediately, even a 
band of Americans, who claimed to have 
been with Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. Presi- 
dent Zelaya issued a decree, stating that the 
Department of the Hast was in a state of 
siege, and the United States sent the “ Ma- 
rietta,” the “ Detroit” and the “ Machias ” 
to Bluefields and Greytown to preserve or- 
der. The whole coast was closed to com- 
merce and telegraphic communication with 
the United States was cut off, which added to 
the complications by incensing our Govern- 
ment. A pronunciamento by President Zelaya 
says that the revolution has been put down 
without any bloodshed, and the impression is 
growing that President Zelaya and General 
Reyes have struck a bargain, by which the 
latter will be dictator of the district of the 
east coast. This revolution has apparently 
no connection with the Nicaragua Canal, but 
it was undoubtedly just as well that Amer- 
ica and England were represented there. 


Nicaragua. 





The most prominent man in 
France during the past 
week has not been the new 
President or the Premier, but M. Paul 
Dérouléde. He and his League of Patriots 
have done their best to carry out a coup 


French Crisis 
Averted. 
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d@ état, but the hand of law has been too 
strong for them. He is in prison, and Presi- 
dent Loubet announces his purpose to break 
up the League by force if necessary. The 
day of the funeral of the late President was 
apparently selected for the effort, and knots 
of men—mostly young, and apparently very 
largely of the student class—gathered about 
the boulevards. The police, however, were 
vigilant, and at the first indication of dis- 
turbance the gatherings were scattered and 
a few arrests made. Dérouléde found his 
opportunity as two regiments of infantry, — 
under General Roget, a well-known anti- 
revisionist, were marching through the 
streets. He placed himself, with his Dep- 
uty’s scarf, beside the General, and haran- 
gued the troops, shouting: “A l’Elysée!” 
When they reached a fork in the road and 
he saw they were turning toward the bar- 
racks, he seized the bridle of the General’s 
horse and implored him to lead his men to 
the Elysée and purge the Republic of its 
rotten government. A number of the sol- 
diers responded, and the General, seeing the 
seriousness of the situation, struck Dérou- 
léde’s arm from the bridle with his sword, 
and ordered the men to the barracks. Dé- 
rouléde himself was immediately placed un- 
der arrest. At the same time came rumors 
of plots by the two Pretenders, and a sudden 
arrest by the police brought to light a repre- 
sentative of the Prince of Orleans and a 
mass of incriminating correspondence, in- 
cluding a letter from Major Count Esterhazy. 
Prince Victor Bonaparte seems to have es- 
eaped. According to the latest reports the 
crisis appears to have been averted, and the 
Government to be in full control. 





England has had rather more 

English than the usual quota of disturb- 
Anxieties. ing rumors during the past 
week. First comes one of the death of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. He has been in poor 
health for some time, so that it has not been 
unexpected. At the same time it is none the 
less serious. One thing that complicates 
matters for the English Government is the 
fact that for some time Englishmen have 
been so persistently ill-treated at Cabul that 
now only one remains in the city. Whether 
this indicates an overpowering Russian in- 
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fluence is not yet evident, but in all probabil- 
ity soon will be. The Russian extension into 
Afghanistan and the reported secret treaty 
with the Ameer may prove to be most se- 
rious events for English hold in Central 
Asia. Another item of moment is the report 
from the Sudan that the Khalifa has raised 
an army variously estimated at 6,000, 15,000 
and even 30,000 men, and is starting back for 
Omdurman, raiding in his usual barbaric 
style on the way. To this, however, Gen- 
eral Kitchener does not appear to attach 
much importance, believing that the reports 
are exaggerated, and that in any event the 
Arabs cannot offer serious resistance. It is 
said, indeed, that they have already suffered 
defeat at the hands of friendly Sudanese 
tribes. Another French “ pin-prick” is re- 
ported from the coast of Arabia. The prov- 
ince of Oman is a British protectorate, the 
Sultan, who resides at Muscat, receiving a 
subsidy from England. It was announced 
that he had ceded to France as a coaling sta- 
tion a harbor not far from Muscat which of- 
fers peculiar advantages for defense. Eng- 
lish action was prompt and decisive. With- 
drawal of the subsidy and a bombardment 
were threatened and forthwith the cession 
was annulled, and France will have to go 
elsewhere for a chance to counteract British 
influence on the Persian Gulf border. 





— 


The Spanish Cortes assem- 
‘Spanish Cortes pieq according to an- 

in Turmoil. nouncement on February 
20th, and has been in a state of turmoil bor- 
dering on anarchy ever since. Premier Sa- 
gasta has been repeatedly prevented from 
presenting the Government business and the 
most prominent features of the session have 
been the bitter and virulent attacks on the 
Government and the generals and admirals. 
To Premier Sagasta’s statement that if Spain 
had lost her colonies she had still avoided 
civil war at home and that it was simply im- 
possible for her to guard against local dan- 
gers and carry on a foreign war, while at the 
same time she had to meet a formidable re- 
bellion in the colonies, the Republican lead- 
er replied that evidently he cared more for 
the monarchy than for the country. As yet 
no action has been taken in regard to the 
treaty, and in the chaotic situation in the 
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Cortes it seems uficertain when there will 
be any. The furious attacks by Count d’Al- 
menas upon the generals for. surrendering 
Santiago have resulted in a challenge from 
General Linares, which, however, the Count 
declined on patriotic grounds. Marshal Cam- 
pos defended General Linares. Admiral 
Cervera offered in defense of his action the 
order of the Government sending him to the 
Antilles against his own best judgment. 
There are also reports that the acceptance of 
the protocol by the Government was hast- 
ened by the knowledge that if the American 
fleet appeared off the coast of Spain several 
cities would surrender immediately. Reports 
of Carlist intrigue increase, and there are 
various rumors of changes in the ministry, 
which, however, as yet are not confirmed. 





The Empress Dowager is very an- 
gry with Russia. There has been 
some trouble at Talienwan, and 300 Chinese 
are said to have been killed. According to 
some reports the cause was their refusal to 
pay Russian taxes; according to others their 
objection to Russian appropriation of certain 
lands. Whatever the cause, the men have 
been killed, and the Empress has instructed 
the Foreign Office to protest in the strongest 
possible language against this “ unwarrant- 
able action of the Russians.’”’ The English, 
too, are making trouble. The removal of Hu 
Yu Fen from the directorate of the Northern 
railways, notwithstanding the vigorous pro- 
tests of the British Ambassador, has created 
very bitter feeling, as the result is to place 
the control of $10,000,000 of British capital 
practically in the hands of a man universally 
regarded as untrustworthy and who is 
pledged to secure the dismissal of the chief 
engineer in charge of the railways. In addi- 
tion to these foreign difficulties there are in- 
ternal ones of serious import. Li Hung 
Chang has returned from his investigation 
of the Yellow River floods, and reports them 
as the most severé for many years. The 
crops, too, have failed and the whole section 
is in dire distress. The rebellion in the South 
is increasing in energy, and already controls 
large sections of the provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kiangsi. The rebels seem to be 
well organized and under better control than 
has been the case in previous rebellions. 


China, 


~ 





GENERAL ELWELL STEPHEN OTIS. 


BY COL. CHAS. A WOODRUFF, 


Curer Commissary, New Yorx Army HEADQUARTERS, 


Our country is particularly fortunate to 
have at the head of its military force in the 
Philippines at the present time Gen. Elwell 
Stephen Otis. I have had much opportunity 
for observing him in various relations ,and 
I feel sure that he, above all others, is pre- 
cisely the man for the place he now occupies. 
He is the ideal coadjutor for Admiral Dewey, 
and the two together can certainly accom- 
plish much if the opportunity is given. 

In appearance General Otis looks very 
much like the pictures of him that have been 
printed. In hight he is about five feet eleven 
inches, his figure is spare rather than stout, 
in fact he is always in fighting trim; he is 
very wiry, quick of movement, and always 
walks as tho on business. He has piercing 
gray eyes, a face tanned like red leather by 
exposure to the sun and wind of the Western 
plains, and very short side whiskers that join 
the mustache. During the Civil War a bul- 
let struck him in the nose and came out at 
the back of his head, but the scar it left is 
scarcely noticeable, a mere pucker. You 
might look at him quite closely without see- 
ing it. His manner of speaking is abrupt, 
sharp and imperative, reminiscent of the 
word of command. 

Altho he began as a volunteer, he is one 
of the most thorough of soldiers and has 
long enjoyed the reputation of being a strict 
disciplinarian. His fame in that regard 
spread far and wide when he was command- 
er of the school at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

I served with General Otis in the fight with 
Sitting Bull. I had met him in Montana in 
1875, and recently I sat with him through 
the four months of the Carter trial. I found 
him at all times an honest, upright soldier, 
very competent and very attentive to the 
business in hand. 

The idea of the Filipinos undertaking to 
surprise Otis is amusing to those who know 
him. He is particularly vigilant and pre- 
pares for all emergencies. Troops under him 
are never taken by surprise. Sitting Bull, 


who was a master of strategy as played on 
the Western plains, found Otis more than his 
match. 

At the same time General Otis is straight- 
forward, He understands and is prepared 
for devious ways, but his own ways are not 
devious. If he fools the Filipinos it will be 
by telling them the truth and their. not be- 
lieving him. He is sparing of words, but 
makes up for their scarcity by their value. 
He means exactly what he says, and Agui- 
naldo will save himself and followers a great 
deal of tribulation by learning that fact as 
early as possible. 

The record shows that Otis entered the 
service of the Union on September 13th, 1862, 
as captain of the 140th New York Infantry; 
that he became lieutenant-colonel in Decem- 
ber, 1863, was honorably mustered out of the 
service in January, 1865, entered the regular 
service and became colonel of the 20th In- 
fantry in 1880, and brigadier-general on the 
28th November, 1893. His retiring year will 
be 1902. He was twice brevetted for gallant 
conduct, once at Spottsylvania and once at 
the battle of Chapel House, in the Virginia 
campaign. 

Otis went into the war for the Union when 
he was twenty-four years of age. He had 
previously been educated for the bar, and he 
has always kept up his legal studies. At the 
same time he made a deep study of military 
affairs. 

His mind is very orderly and logical, and 
he is a fine lawyer at the present time in 
addition to all his other special qualifica- 
tions. He presided over the Carter court 
martial for four months, and won the hearty 
admiration of the able counsel for Carter, 
who expressed much astonishment that in al! 
that time they did not find him in one single 
error even of a technical character. 

The War Department has long been aware 
of what a valuable servant it has in General 
Otis and has shown a desire to exercise his 
talents. Important investigations have gone 
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to him naturally, and he has accomplished 
much in that field. 

Otis’s fight with Sitting Bull after the 
Custer massacre is one of the most notable 
events in modern Indian fighting. I wonder 
that the newspapers have missed it. It 
abounds in picturesqueness and is finely il- 
lustrative of Otis’s character. 

It began when the hostile Sionx attacked 
trains going from Glendive Creek, Montana. 
where Otis was stationed, to Tongue River. 
Otis was in command of six companies of 
the 22d Infantry. When Capt. C. W. Miner, 
with companies H, G and K of the 22d and 
Company C of the 17th, returned to Glen- 
dive Springs, from which they had just set 
out with intention of escorting a train of 
ninety-four wagons and one ambulance to 
Tongue River, and reported the Yellowstone 
country full of hostile Sioux, signal fires 
everywhere, and that they had been attacked 
by a force of about 700 warriors, Otis took 
125 infantrymen and went out with the 
train himself. This was on October 13th, 
1876, four months after the massacre on the 
Little Big Horn, when the Indians under Sit- 
ting Bull were particularly dangerous and 
ugly. In his report to the Assistant Adju- 
tant-General of the Department of Dakota, 
made on October 27th, 1876, he tells about 
his battle with the hostiles: 

“We proceeded the first day twelve miles 
and encamped on the broad bottom of the 
Yellowstone River without discovering a 
sign of the presence of the Indians. Duting 
the night a sthall thieving party was fired 
upon by the picket, but the party escaped, 
leaving a single pony with its trappings, 
which was killed. At dawn of day upon the 
15th the train pulled out in two strings and 
proceeded quietly to Spring Creek, distant 
from camp about three miles. Then I direct- 
ed two men (Scout Robert Jackson and Ser- 
geant Kelly, Company F, Twenty-second In- 
fantry) to station themselves upon a hill be- 
yond the creek and watch carefully the sur- 
rounding country, until the train should pass 
through the defile. 3 

“The men advanced at swift pace in the 
proper direction, and when within fifty yards 
of the designated spot they received a volley 
from a number of concealed Indians, when 
suddenly men and Indians came leaping 
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down the bluff. The men escaped without 
injury to person, altho their clothing was rid- 
dled with bullets. I quickly advanced a thin 
skirmish line to the bluffs, which drove out 
forty or fifty Indians, and making a similar 
movement on the opposite flank, the train 
passed through the gorge and gained the 
high tableland. Here three or four scouts 
sent out by Colonel Miles (now General) from 
Tongue River now joined us. They had been 
driven into the timber on the previous even- 
ing, then corraled; had lost their horses and 
one of their number, and escaped to the 
bluffs under cover of darkness. The dead 
scout was found and buried, the train pro- 
ceeded quietly along the level prairie sur- 
rounded by the skirmish line, and the In- 
dians were coming thick and fast from the 
direction of Cabin Creek. But few shots 
were exchanged, and both parties were pre- 
paring for the struggle which it was evident 
would take place at the deep and broken ra- 
vine of Clear Creek, through which the train 
must pass. We cautiously entered the ra- 
vine, and from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred Indians had gained the surrounding 
bluffs to our left. Signal fires were lighted 
for miles around and extended far away on 
the opposite side of the Yellowstone. The 
prairies to our front were fired and sent up 
vast clouds of smoke. We had no artillery, 
and nothing remained to do except charge 
the bluffs. Company G, Seventeenth, and 
Company H, Twenty-second Infantry, were 
thrown forward upon the run, and gallantly 
scaled the bluffs, answering the Indian yell 
with one equally as barbarous and driving 
back the enemy to another ridge of hills. 
We then watered all the stock at the creek, 
took on water for the men, and the train 
slowly ascended the bluffs. The country now 
surrounding us was much broken, the In- 
dians continued to increase in numbers, sur- 
rounded the train, and the entire escort be- 
came engaged. The train was drawn up in 
four strings and the entire escort enveloped 
it in a thin skirmish line. In that formation 
we advanced, the Indians pressing every 
point, especially the rear, which was only 
enabled to follow by charging the enemy and 
then retreating rapidly toward the train, tak- 
ing advantage of the knolls and ridges in its 
course. The flanks were advanced about @ 
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thousand yards and the road was opened in 
the front by repeated charges. In this man- 
ner we advanced several miles and then 
halted for the night upon a _  depres- 
sion of the high prairie, the escort 
holding the surrounding ridge. The In- 
dians had now attempted every artifice. 
They had pressed every point of the 
line; had run their fires through the train, 
which we were compelled to cross with great 
rapidity; had endeavored to approach under 
cover of the smoke, when they found them- 
selves overmatched by the officers and men, 
who, taking advantage of the cover, moved 
forward and took them at close range; they 
had met with considerable loss; a good num- 
ber of their saddles were emptied and sev- 
eral ponies wounded. Their firing was wild 
in the extreme, and I should consider them 
the poorest of marksmen. For several hours 
they kept up a brisk fire and wounded but 
three or four men, two but slightly, and one, 
Private Donohue, of Company G, Twenty- 
second Infantry, whom I was compelled to 
leave at Tongue River, but who will ulti- 
mately recover. 

“On the morning of the 16th the train 
pulled out in four strings, and we took up 
the advance formed as upon the previous 
day. Many Indians occupied the surround- 
ing hills, and soon a runner approached and 
left a communication upon a distant hill. It 
was brought in by the scout Jackson and 
read as follows: 

“« * YELLOWSTONE. | 

“T want to know what you are doing trav- 
eling on this road. You scare all the buffalo 
away. I want to hunt on the place. I want 
you to turn back from here. If you don’t I 
will fight you again. I want you to leave 
what you have got here and turn back from 
here. Iam your friend, 

“*Srtrmne BULL. 

“*T mean all the rations you have got and 
some powder. Wish you would write as soon 
as you can.’ 

“TI directed the scout Jackson to inform 
the Indians that I intended to take the train 
through to Tongue River, and that we should 
be pleased to accommodate them at any time 
with a fight. The train continued to proceed, 
and at about eight o’clock the Indians again 
began to gather for battle.” 
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Some of Sitting Bull’s chiefs under a flag 
of truce came to see Otis and told him that 
the Indians were greatly enraged because 
our trains were driving the buffalo away 
from their hunting grounds; that they were 
hungry and without ammunition. He in- 
formed them that he could not give them am- 
munition or rations, and remarked that they 
had wasted enough in their attack on the 
train to have served them to lay in a winter’s 
stock of provisions. 

The Indians said that they wanted to con- 
clude peace and were told to report to Tongue 
River. 

“What guarantee of our safety will you 
give us?” asked the Indians. 

“None but the word of an officer,” was the 
answer. 

As a present Otis gave the visiting chiefs 
150 pounds of hard bread and two sides of 
bacon. 

The Indians drew off and the train got 
through to Tongue River without further ad- 
venture. The train returned to Glendive 
Creek on October 26th richer by two mules 
and two horses than when it started out, and 
had suffered no loss. The report says in 
conclusion: “I cannot speak too highly of 
the conduct of both officers and men. The 
officers obeyed instructions with alacrity and 
executed their orders with great efficiency. 
They fought the enemy twelve hours and 
fired during that time upward of 7,000 rounds 
of ammunition. They defeated a strong 
enemy, estimated by many at from seven to 
eight hundred, who had defiantly placed 
himself across our trail with the deliberate 
purpose of capturing the train, and gave him 
a lesson which he will heed and never for- 
get.” 

Otis is a man who makes friends slowly 
but keeps them forever. He does not wear 
his heart upon his sleeve, but is far from. be- 
ing cold. He is clear-headed, just and dis- 
creet, and having once given his confidence 
to another stands by him to the end. 

He can get a great deal out of men, for his 
example and spirit are much, and in addition 
he has a way of following up his commands 
to see that they are executed that is found 
to be very stimulating. 

When I heard that General Otis was going 
to Manila with General Merritt I was de- 
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lighted. Of all the men in the army he was 
the very best that could be found to supple- 
ment Dewey. ; 
His diplomacy—for a commanding general 
must deal in that at times—is rather more 
direct and soldierly than usual, but I do not 
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think that that will be found to be a fault. 
General Crooke succeeded with the Indians 
because they came to know that he always 
meant exactly what he said, and the Fili- 
pinos will soon learn that what Otis says is 
iaw and gospel. 


THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A coop deal of interest has been shown 
lately in what is called the indeterminate 
sentence.. There seems to be a misapprehen- 
sion in the public mind in regard to this. In 
fact, there is no indeterminate sentence, 
either in the practice of any court or in any 
legislation in the world, so far as I know. 

The misapprehension has arisen from the 
partial application of the parole system, 
and the shortening of the term of imprison- 
ment for good behavior. 

The indeterminate sentence is the sentence 
of a convict to imprisonment not for any 
specified term, but exactly as a lunatic is 
committed by order of the court to an asy- 
lum to be retained until he seems to be of 
sane mind; or as a patient is sent to a hos- 
pital to remain there until he is cured. 

The application of the indeterminate sen- 
tence to a criminal has therefore nothing to 
do with assigning a period of punishment, 
but is an abridgement of liberty as long as 
necessary to shange the criminal’s intention 
and his habit of life. 

The ticket-of-leave system in England and 
the parole system in this country were 
adopted with philanthropic intentions, but 
without sufficient scientific basis; and it is 
now evident that they have produced very 
little good, and have in fact become hin- 
drances in any radical reform; for they have 
misled the public mind into the belief that 
something was really being done for the re- 
form of convicts. Of course convicts are 
from time to time reformed, and there are 
many cases where a judicious parole has 
been justified by the conduct of the criminal. 
But as a rule the parole system has not di- 
minished the number of the criminal class 


either in prison or at large, and has not pro- 
moted the security of society. 

In short it may be said that the parole 
system and the good conduct system are fail- 
ures, and except in a small minority of 
cases are only useful as tending to preserve 
good order ijn the prisons and to lighten the 
labor of the wardens; and that it is falla- 
cious to expect that any radical change 
will be made in this respect until the pa- 
role and good conduct provisions are entire- 
ly based upon the absolute indeterminate 
sentence. 

It is noticeable that the criminal class im- 
mediately adapted itself to the parole and 
the good time system; it works in exactly 
with their program of having as much time 
free to prey upon the community as they can 
get. It is accepted as a part of their pro- 
fessional life, and generally accepted cheer- 
fully. It is a matter of observation in pris- 
ons and penitentiaries that the best behaved 
men, those most likely to get marks of good 
conduct and to become candidates for tick- 
ets of leave, are the old hands, the regular 
professionals, to whom imprisonment is only 
a slight and unpleasant interruption in their 
career. 

What is sometimes called an indetermi- 
nate sentence is a commitment of a prisoner 
to a reformatory, with the authority of the 
reformatory to retain him if necessary for 
the full period for which the statute would 
have permitted him to be sentenced. That 
is, if the statute defines the punishment of 
a certain crime as imprisonment from two 
years to fifteen years, in the discretion of 
the judge, then the prisoner sent to the re- 
formatory for that crime may be retained © 
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there for the full fifteen years, unless he re- 
forms. This is in fact a determinate sen- 
tence prescribed by the statute. The influ- 
ence of the two methods upon the prisoner’s 
mind must at-once be evident. In the case 
of the indeterminate sentence he knows that 
he is in prison for life unless he actually 
changes his purpose as to an honest life, 
and that even if he should be able to de- 
ceive the authorities as to the genuineness 
of his reformation, he could be reclaimed at 
once. In the other case, when he knows 
there is a limit to his imprisonment in time, 
he may be put upon his good behavior in or- 
der to shorten it, but he will not seriously 
adopt the only method by which, in the first 
case he can gain his liberty, that is, by re- 
forming. 

In the State of New York very consider- 
able and remarkable results have been ob- 
tained at the Elmira Reformatory by the ap- 
plication of discipline severe enough to 
change a man’s habits, but the results there 
would be altogether more satisfactory if 
they rested upon the opportunity of an inde- 
terminate sentence. Criminals can be kept 
there up to the limit of the statutory term, 
but in many cases this is not long enough 
to effect a radical change in the habits of a 
man diseased morally and physically, who 
knows that the day will come when he must 
be discharged, whether he changes the pur- 
pose of his life or does not. 

In the discussion of the indeterminate sen- 
tence up to this time, it has been assumed 
that it should only apply to professional 
criminals, about whose status there is no 
doubt, and not to juvenile offenders or mis- 
demeanants. Waiving the consideration of 
this question for the time, and directing our 
thoughts only to the criminal class, we have 
then before us the question of determining 
when an offender can be fairly considered to 
belong to the criminal class. In some legis- 
lation on this point it is considered that a 
criminal’s status should be determined by 
his third conviction for a penal offense, and 
in other legislation by his second conviction. 
Under these clauses in several States the 
wardens have been allowed to keep the pris- 
oners for the full statutory limit, but in no 
case for an indeterminate time. 

It seems to me, however, that it should be 
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taken for granted that the offender is: likely 
to join the criminal class upon conviction of 
his first penal offense, and that upon con- 
viction of that, the absolute’ indeterminate 
sentence should be applied to him. 

The reasons for this are two-fold: One re- 
lates to society, the other to the man him- 
self, Under our present criminal legisla- 
tion and practice no one will claim that so- 
ciety obtains security, and no one will claim 
that the criminal class is sensibly dimin- 
ished. The old idea of punishment as an 
adequate treatment of crime is not so much 
believed in as it used to be. It was based 
not altogether upon vengeance, but upon 
the idea that society had a right to secure 
itself from loss and annoyance. The feeling 
has also been growing for some years that 
society owes a duty to the offender as 
well as to itself; and this latter duty must 
begin by the permanent debarring of the 
man from all opportunity to continue in his 
criminal career, and by placing him in a 
situation where his habits of life can be 
changed. 

Now it is well known that by the first sen- 
tence to a State penitentiary an almost in- 
effaceable brand is put upon a man, ‘so that - 
when his term of service expires it is almost 
impossible for him to gain the confidence 
of anybody in order to get employment. It 
is also known that this penal sentence has 
a decided tendency to confirm the offender 


-in a criminal career. Except in a few cases 


the man who is sent to State prison is des- 
tined by his associations and by the whole 
pressure of society to go on in a criminal 
life. 

The State, therefore, has no right, looking 
to its own good, and to the interests of the 
offender, to put him in this position, with- 
out giving him a chance to regain his foot- 
ing in the world. If the penal offender at 
the first offense knows that that must be his 
last penal offense, he will have very little 
encouragement to enter upon crime as a pro- 
fession, and if the public believes that a 
man convicted of a criminal offense is not 
to be permitted to come out and go on with 
that career, but is put under influences 
which will be continued long enough to 


’ change his character, in an institution dis- 


ciplinary, educational, industrial and _ re- 
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formatory, it will have confidence that when 
he is at large he will be entitled to a fair 
trial as a man who has made up his mind 
to keep the law. 

Of course, no indeterminate sentence 
should be given to any man unless he is 
placed under radical reformatory influences. 
This being so, it is simply a mercy to the 
man, and not a punishment, when he is 
stopped in the first penal offense and put in 
the way of reformation. There is no reason 
or logic in putting off this arrest of his career 
until he is more and more confirmed in it by 
a second or third or fourth offense; it is much 
easier to reform after the first offense, and 
the effect upon the public mind will be much 
better—that is, the public mind inclined to 
disregard the law—if it is aware that, the 
State will not permit the increase of the 
criminal class. An outlaw who is deter- 
mined to live by violence and fraud should 
be permanently secured until he changes 
that determination. e 

It is easily demonstrated that this is the 
economic as well as the benevolent method, 
and that considering the increase of our tax- 
ation in order to sustain the police and the 
whole criminal court machinery, we could 
better afford to support the criminal class, 
which now causes us so much loss and keeps 
us in such abject fear, in comfortable quar- 
ters at the expense of the State. 

Briefly stated, these are some of the points 
upon which the indeterminate sentence 
rests, but further than this it must be said 
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that if it is put in force all the State prisons 
and penitentiaries must become reformato- 
ries according to the latest scientific meth- 
ods. It is time that we, as a people, treat 
this problem of the rehabilitation of a de- 
cadent man with the same common-sense 
and scientific method which we apply to 
other evils. The problem of criminal refor- 
mation and the whole administration of 
criminal law and of institutions for crim- 
inals must be put upon the same scientific 
basis as the problem of insanity or the prob- 
lem of disease. 

It is a question for expert treatment. We 
should no more turn over a criminal than 
we would a lunatic to the care of a politician 
or a man who was alike ignorant of psychol- 
ogy, physiology and economics. 

The indeterminate sentence is, of course, 
opposed by the criminal class, and by all that 
very large portion of the community who 
are in various ways in sympathy with it 
and in affiliation with it, including an in- 
considerable portion of the legal profession 
who thrive on it. It is also objected to by 
certain sentimentalists and by certain con- 
servatives who are guided by precedents. 
It probably seems to many judges still that 
the business of the court is not simply to de- 
termine the guilt of a prisoner, as it deter- 
mines the sanity or insanity of a man and 
hands him over to the proper scientific treat- 
ment, but that it is its duty to gauge the 
amount of punishment that an offender 
should receive. 


HartTrorp, Conn. 


AN INVOCATION. 
BY MARGARET CRAWFORD JACKSON. 


O WHITTIER, rise and loose thy song! 
Courageous champion of the slave 
Come back to us from out the grave 

And sing thy songs anew. 
Thy songs of equal freedom sing, 
Thy trumpet notes of justice ring, 
Call on the strong, the true. 
Make words with spirit fervent burn, 
And with thy faith men’s purpose turn, 
O Whittier, break thy silence long. 


CampsBett Hatt, Orange Co., N. Y. 








INTENSE interest in an heroic people strug- 
gling for their liberty had caused my 
desire to visit the island of Cuba, meet her 
men and women face to face, study the ex- 
isting conditions and observe for myself the 
actual state of affairs. 

It was almost three years after this wish 
was born that I had the opportunity of grat- 
ifying it. During that interval every ave- 
nue was blocked by which a woman could 
have entered the island and made a tour in 
the interior sufficiently protected, for it 
was my desire from the first to go directly 
into the heart of the country and come in 
immediate contact with war and its devas- 
tation. 

The difficulties and obstacles I encoun- 
tered were legion. Despite a long and thor- 
ough experience in newspaper work, no edi- 
tor would lend a willing ear to my plans. 
One and all they listened with compassion 
and incredulity to the ideas I outlined, and 
then, declaring that they would not for the 
world assume the responsibility of sending 
a woman to Cuba, advised me to drop the 
matter and take what steps I could to re- 
cover my sanity before it would be too late. 

As for my friends, they uttered various 
dire prophecies, the principal refrain of them 
being that I “ would come back in a box.” 
My family alone spared me these timely but 
unappreciated arguments—for the very good 
reason that I discreetly kept my intentions 
from them. 

To become wholly given over to the ac- 
complishment of a dearly cherished hope is 
in most instances to compass it. Thus it 
was with me, for as time went on and the 
revolution became more and more tragic, 
the apathy of the United States more dis- 
tinct in contrast with the demands of Cuba’s 
suffering, starving and dying people, my 
wish became a fixed resolution, and at the 
most opportune moment I became invested 
with a semi-official mission and visited the 
island under the protection and escort of the 
Provisional Government as their guest. 

The immediate object of my visit was to 
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present to President Maso of the Cuban 
Government a flag taken by Senator For- 
aker of my own State from his residence in 
Washington, together with a letter of en- 
couragement and sympathy. This was in 
June; American intervention had resulted 
in the massing of our army at Santiago, and 
the country was in a tense state of expect- 
ancy. Every one felt that serious engage- 
ments were to follow, and there was a rush 
to the front. 

Still, there was no more provision for 
women than formerly, as only transports 
and men of war were leaving for the island, 
and the United States regulations forbade 
the presence of a woman on board of these. 

It was not long previous to this that Mr. 
George Reno, an American who since ’95 
had devoted himself constantly to the Cuban 
eause, and who at that time was making 
trips between Cuba and Washington in be- 
half of the Provisional Government, had 
been requested by President Maso to bring 
him if possible, an American flag. “ Many 
of my men have never seen one,” he said, 
“and I should like them to recognize the 
banner of the nation that is assisting us.” 

No sooner was this wish made known to 
Senator Foraker than he promptly re- 
sponded, declaring that he would esteem it 
an honor to send his own. Owing to a long 
acquaintance he was not greatly surprised 
at my offer to carry it to Maso, and after a 
friendly attempt to present the dangers of 
the trip before me, he intrusted the banner 
and letter to my keeping. 

After a conference with President Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Reno returned to the island on 
a flying trip and brought back with him a 
cordial and extremely courteous message 
from President Maso to myself, assuring 
me of the pleasure he felt in inviting me to 
be the guest of the Cuban Government on 
this errand, and the bearer was made his 
personal representative as an escort and 
charged to provide the best means of trans- 
portation possible. It was at this very time 
that the “Alfredo,” the new Cuban dispatch 
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boat, a fine modern yacht designed for a fast 
mail service between the island and the 
United States, was completed, and Vice- 
President Mendez Capote, then in Key West 
on business, wired me an invitation to sail 
on her. 

Thus was the last obstacle swept away, 
and as I stood by Captain Cartaya on the 
deck and realized that at last I was on my 
way to Cuba, I experienced a keen delight. 

It was five days later when we sighted 
the Cuban coast, the blue line of the Cubitas 
Mountains an indefinite skyline in the dis- 
tance and stately palms towering in the 
shimmering air. We were approaching 
Guanaja, fifty miles west of Nuevitas, 
and as we drew nearer the shore it seemed 
strangely desolate; not a soul was to be 
seen. Then, down the narrow and _ well 
beaten path that leads to the beach there 
came a solitary horseman. He saw _ the 
boat, stopped, looked at her, turned and 


went back up the road at full speed. In a 
few moments another horseman came into 
view; then another; then two, and in twos 
and threes, on foot and on horseback, a mot- 


ley, excited array, gesticulating and waving. 
At our mainmast floated the Stars and 
Stripes and the Cuban flag. They pointed 
to them, ran hither and thither up and down 
the beach, and then hoisted a faded and 
tattered Cuban flag. Then several Cubans 
got into a rickety boat and poled off to us. 
They greeted me with a timid air, as though 
a woman were an unaccustomed sight. 

At the camp, half a mile back from the 
coast, I was provided with my horse; and, 
escorted by Mr. Reno, two Cuban girls, who 
had come to the *“ Alfredo” to welcome me, 
and a small party from the camp, I set out 
to ride to Captain Mora’s house, twelve 
miles inland, to await the arrival of the 
armed and mounted escort to be sent by 
President Maso in my _ honor. Captain 
Mora’s daughter, Rosa, educated in the 
United States and delightfully American in 
her ideas, had already been selected as my 
traveling companion, and when we met and 
at first sight recognized friends in each 
other I felt that my tour was under espe- 
cially favorable auspices. 

Throughout my entire trip on the island, 
during which I rode over four hundred miles 
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on horseback in the heart of the country, 
Rosa was my inseparable companion, and 
her quick wit and her thorough knowledge of 
both English and Spanish were many times 
of inestimable service to me. 

On the morning of the second day at 
Mora’s the escort from La Esperanza ar- 
rived under Captain Perez, who presented 
President Maso’s compliments and desired 
me to set out for the government headquar- 
ters at once. Fifty Cubans, fully armed, 
their cartridge belts full of ammunition and 
each one with a machete, several assistentes 
and mules carrying sarones, in which our 
luggage was packed, made quite an impres- 
sive cavalcade. The distance to La Esper- 
anza was thirty-five miles, over a road noted 
as being one of the worst in all Cuba, but 
we accomplished it in a day, altho the 
horses had to walk much of the way 
through the very depths of a virgin forest. 
At times, through some avenue, we could 
see the delicate tracery of the trees and the 
inextricable maze of trailing and swaying 
vines and climbing plants. Below, woody, 
flexible stems, twisted, gnarled, crossed in 
a tortuous and curious manner, made a 
web above the moss, the little rills of water, 
the stones of the narrow path, a trail sv 
narrow that we rode Indian file. Hundreds 
of parrots made a chattering in the trees, 
and now and then a clear, clarion-like note 
of some tropic singer pierced the parrots’ 


> noise as tho a bird trumpeter signalled 


his mate. At times the tangle of foliage was 
fairy-like, fantastic, as though nature in 
a picturesque fashion had cunningly con- 
trived these convoluted passages for her 
own pleasure. 

It was five o’clock that evening when I 
rode into the government camp. The entire 
force was drawn up in file on either side, 
through which I rode direct to President 
Maso’s tent, and was presented to the Chief 
Executive of the Cuban Government. He 
was ill with an attack of malarial fever, but 
he rose from his hammock, saluted me with 
exquisite grace and curtesy, and, declaring 
his pleasure at greeting the first American 
woman who had ever visited them, invited 
me to dine with him as soon as I was some- 
what refreshed from my journey. I was 
then conducted to the palm hut which was 
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my home during my stay in the camp: The 
bare earth was my floor, a board my dress- 
ing table, and I slept in my hammock and 
made friends with the chameleons that oc- 
cupied the ceiling. 

It did not take me long to array myself in 
a simple attire of a linen skirt and a silk 
waist, while Rosa succeeded in looking quite 
picturesque in a black and white gown and 
a. flower in her luxuriant braids of heavy 
black hair. We were without delay con- 
ducted across the yard to the President’s 
quarters, several assiduous cavaliers con- 
siderately, carrying candles whereby we 
night escape mud puddles caused by the 
heavy rains. Our dinner was an astonishing 
feast of boiled and roast beef, eggs, fried 
platinos, kidneys with rice, sliced pineapple, 
rice pudding and coffee—a Lucullus spread 
that had been garnered by swift foragers 
who had diligently sought it in the sur- 
rounding country for several days previous. 
It was not until later that I knew President 
Maso had ordered the rice and coffee—all 
there was in the camp—put away until my 
arrival, while during my whole visit he 
daily sent men on horseback to search the 
country, then almost destitute of food, for 
some fruit or delicacy for “la senorita 
Americana.” 

A few days later full military ceremonies 
attended the presentation of the flag. It was 
a glorious tropic day, the sun glowing bril- 
liantly in an unclouded sky and a_ gentle 
breeze tempering the heat. President Maso, 
his Cabinet, and a number of generals and 
officers were assembled in the outer room, or 
sala, of his tent, facing out on the palm 
plaza, where the band played every night. 
President Maso had every appearance of ap 
iivalid; pale and careworn, he showed the 
effects of long months of nervous tension. 
As I entered and received the salutes of- 
fered there was something peculiarly sim- 
ple yet effective in the setting of the scene, 
the central figure of the old hero, the serried 
lines of the men of the camp drawn up to 
right and left, silent, attentive and unique- 
ly dignified in their tattered garments. 
There was a hush and an air of expectancy. 
I felt a sudden personal insignificance, the 
most salutary emotion that can at times 
overtake one. 'To perform the unostentatious 
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act of simply handing this starred bunting 
to the quiet figure awaiting it meant an of- 
ficial curtesy from the friends of Cuba in 
the United States Senate to this little hand- 
ful of men who had the form of government 
without recognition anywhere. The men 
grouped about me looked serious; their faces 
were lined by care, they showed the traces 
of long continued anxiety. Something in- 
definably pathetic emanated from them, 
something that blotted out all sense of per- 
sonality, and the emblem on my arm seemed 
to speak aloud of one idea—the idea of lib- 
erty. 

The band ceased playing the lively Cuban 
air that had preceded my entrance and, after 
reading Senator Foraker’s letter I spoke 
brietly of the friendship of the United States 
for Cuba, and especially of some champions 
in the Senate who had from the first advo- 
eated their cause. Senator Foraker’s name 
was greeted with applause, and then, as I 
handed the flag to President Maso, he passed 
it to his son, Colonel Maso, who, stepping to 
the flagstaff, awaited the signal to raise it. 
Owing to President Maso’s illness, I had 
expected nothing more than a formal ac- 
ceptance, but his eyes brightened and he 
presented all the aspect of a man suddenly 
dominated by a strong emotion. Drawing 
himself up, he replied in a beautiful and 
impassioned address: 

“'The flag of a nation that esteems its own 
honor more than the great power it repre- 
sents deserves and will forever deserve 
universal respect. I accept this flag of your 
great republic, taken from the home of that 
noble and devoted friend of the Cubans. 
Senator Foraker, with gratefulness for the 
high and generous praise he undeservedly 
pays me, and I accept it also in behalf of my 
heroic people, who have for a long time 
watched him as one of the most valiant.de- 
fenders of their liberty in the Senate. The 
people of Cuba owe a great debt of gratitude 
to your nation, and to the majority of your 
representatives, both in the House and the 
Senate, and I hope the day may soon come 
when we shall be able to more fully demon- 
strate our everlasting gratitude. 

“Referring to yourself, sefiorita, I do not 
know how to thank you for this honor you 
have conferred upon me, bearing to me 
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yourself from your country this beautiful 
fiag, which soon, at this very moment, you 
shall see united with the one of the lone star, 
symbol of our independence, of many sacri- 
fices and the shedding of much precious 
blood. You are the first lady to honor with 
such a delicate mission our residence, and 
I trust that not only from my worthy com- 
panions of the government, but from all the 
rank and file you have received sincere 
marks of esteem and respect during your 
stay. Deign, sefiorita, to receive and to 
bear to the honorable Senator the testimony 
of our most high and profound gratitude 
and esteem for this gift, and believe me that 
it is my prayer that the friendly relations 
between Cuba and the United States may 
never be severed.” 

As he uttered the last words he held out 
his hand and drew me down into a seat by 
his side. The men out in the wide camp 
yard stood rigid and silent, their eyes in- 
tently fixed on President Maso as he spoke. 
His son, Colonel Maso, quickly stepped to 
the flagstaff, and in a moment the Stars and 
Stripes were floating side by side with the 
Cuban emblem. Before Colonel Maso could 
finish his command for the men to salute it 
they had broken into spontaneous and un- 
restrained cheers that echoed from the sur- 
rounding hills. They fairly shouted as they 
cried out in genuine enthusiasm, throwing 
their hats in the air and giving themselves 
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It is true—discreditably true, perhaps, to a 
people as rich and as dependent upon the efii- 
ciency of the navy as ourselves—that we are 
chargeable with certain inconsistencies af- 
fecting the compensation of the officers of 
that service. This is due ultimately to the 
fact that all our boasted ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness have thus far proved unequal to 
the solution of the problem of how to get 
tthese officers to responsible command rank 
at a time of life when their mental and phys- 
jical capacities are at the best. 

In other words, if the naval officer’s career 
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up to an exuberant joy. It was several 
moments before Colonel Maso could make 
himself heard, and he then ordered them in 
review before the flag. The band struck 
up “Hail, Columbia” with vigor, and the 
troops marched before the two flags, shout- 
ing, waving their hats and giving three 
cheers for our banner, three for the Cuban 
and three for myself, voluntarily repeating 
the demonstration several times. Officers 
and men alike joined in the general wave of 
patriotic joy, and as the ragged forces who 
had battled for three years for liberty and 
independence so generously hailed our na- 
tional emblem, I felt suffused with an emo- 
tion which thrilled while it softened. 

This was the first time in the history of the 
Provisional Government that our flag had 
ever been raised, and thereafter it was no 
uncommon sight to see the men saluting as 
they passed it. They would invariably do 
so if it were possible for me to observe it, 
for the shy but sincere desire on the part of 
the men in the ranks to pay, through compli- 
ment to me, a tribute to the United States, 
was evident on every side. I have met 
many men in many stations, in different 


‘parts of the world, but never any who un- 


der adverse circumstances exhibited greater 
curtesy, refinement and dignity than did 
Bartolome Maso and his Cabinet in the hills 
of the Cubitas. In them and in others like 
them lies the hope of Cuba’s future. 


* New York City, 







WHY? 


is one which, as Lieutenant-Commander 
Wadhams has recently pointed out in these 
columns, inflicts upon him the inconvenience 
of poverty, then our failure to do away with 
the existing detrimental state of affairs with 
respect to promotion is the cause of it. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Wadhams is, therefore, 
to be credited with suggesting a new reason, 
though perhaps unwittingly, why the present 
unmixed seniority system which has brought 
upon us our present difficulties ought to be 
abolished or materially modified. 

Of course no one is inherently poor who 
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has a certain income sufficient to meet the 
needs of life at its various periods, unless he 
multiplies those needs on the one hand to an 
extent beyond that which his income will 
provide for, or unless the periods become so 
far out of joint that the revenue set apart 
for youth is called upon to meet the added 
requirements of later years. 

In the outer world the individual adjusts 
himself perforce: to whatever conditions 
arise or are induced, if he cannot avoid 
them, and this simply because he has got to 
do so. So also does the naval officer, al- 
tho “gradually,” as Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wadhams says; but because the cir- 
cumstances affecting the naval officer are 
complex and because he leads a sort of clois- 
tered existence different from the generality 
of mankind, it never seems quite clear to 
him why he should become the object of the 
vicissitudes of fortune, or indeed, why there 
is not some fairy godmother installed some- 
where in our scheme of government who is 
capable of miraculously solving all the eco- 
nomic problems which affect each and every 
individual on the Naval Register in such a 
way that they at least shall never be with- 
out their due allowance of “ scouse,” “ bur- 
goo,” “duff” or whatever else may be re- 
garded as the nautical equivalent of the 
traditional fowl boiling in the pot. 

The proper subject for discussion is there- 
fore not whether the naval officer can be 
exempt from the economic laws which af- 
fect all of us, and which, of course, admits 
of no argument at all; but, first, whether 
his compensation is a fair equivalent for the 
services rendered, and second, whether un- 
der the existing conditiens he gets it as we 
intend to give it to him, and if not, why not? 

We begin by bestowing upon him one of 
the best all-round educations that the world 
provides; and during his pupilage we pay 
Lim a sufficient sum to meet his individual 
expenses and the cost of his outfit when he 
is graduated. During the following two 
years which he is required to spend 
at sea as a naval cadet his salary is 
$900, and a ration which he commutes for 
$109 more. Out of this he has to pay for his 
clothes and his mess bill, which latter in 
the junior officer’s mess need not ordinarily 
exceed $30 per month. This certainly is not 
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bad pay for a youngster probably under 
twenty-two years of age, who is embarking 
in a learned profession. It is quite safe to 
say that most lawyers, physicians and clet- 
gymen do not make as much during their 
first two years out of college. 

He then returns to the Naval Academy fot 
examination, and, upon passing, becomes 
an ensign and a commissioned officer. He 
now receives $1,200 per year at sea, $1,000 
on shore duty and $800 when unemployed. 
He is promoted to lieutenant, junior grade, 
and then his pay, as before according to 
what he does, is $1,800, $1,500 or $1,200. 
Then he goes to lieutenant, at $2,600, $2,200 
or $1,800. After he has remained for five 
years in any of these grades he _ receives 
$200 per year additional to the fixed pay of 
Che grade. Finally he is promoted to lieu- 
tenant-commander, at $2,800, $2,400 or 
$2,000, the time increase in this last grade 
taking effect after four years instead of five. 
His next step brings him to responsible com- 
mand. 

If, as has been conceded generally, an offi- 
cer ought to get to command rank at the age 
of forty, in order that his energies and abili- 
ties may be best utilized, it is manifest that 
he will have to spend about eighteen years 
in the grades above enumerated. Unless, 
however, the period of his stay in each of 
them be definitely fixed and made the same 
for everybody, it is plain that the amounts 
paid to individuals for this service may be 
widely different. Thus an officer who has 
spent most of the time as a lieutenant-com- 
mander will obviously have received very 
much more than one who has served through 
most of it as an ensign or lieutenant. This 
is not speculative. It has happened. We 
have now in the navy officers who out of a 
period of twenty-four years after entrance, 
passed sixteen as lieutenant-commanders, 
and eight in the junior grades. We also 
have other men who out of a precisely simi- 
lar period passed twenty-one years below 
the grade of lieutenant, and have now been 
only three years in that grade. !t cannot be 


said that the officers who served for so long 
as lieutenant-commanders did the specific 
work of that grade and therefore became 
entitled to the pay pertaining to it. The du- 
ties of a lieutenant-commander not long ago 
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differed very little from those of the ensign 
or lieutenant, with whom he stood deck 
watch interchangeably. 

If, therefore, we promoted officers to com- 
mand rank at the age of forty, while they 
would be subject to disturbances in their 
aggregate compensation dependent upon 
their stay in the respective lower grades, 
still a system of fixed grade periods would 
probably modify that. If such, then, were 
the state of affairs, it would not be unfair 
to say that as the world goes, a man who 
begins his life work at say sixteen, gets the 
best education free and. meanwhile is sup- 
ported, together with a salary increasing up 
to a maximum of $3,100 per year before he 
has reached the age of forty years, is not a 
poor man. 

After an officer has attained command 
rank his pay ranges from $3,500 to $6,000 
at sea, and $3,000 to $5,000 while on shore 
duty, and he still has twenty-two years to 
serve before the statutory retiring age over- 
takes him. He can, however, retire if. he 
chooses after a total service of forty years; 
or, assuming that he entered at sixteen, at 
fifty-six years of age. Whether he does this 
or waits until he reaches the age of sixty- 
two, he receives for the rest of his lifetime 
(an expectancy of eighteen or twelve years 
as the case may be) three-quarters of the sea 
pay of the grade in which he retires. As he 
will certainly have reached his captaincy, 
this amounts to $3,375 per year. If he has 


attained rear-admiral’s rank, $4,500. Again, ° 


it is not unfair to remark that, as the world 
goes, a man‘ who after the age of forty has 
before him a certain salary of $3,500 to 
$6,000 a year, constantly increasing, with 
the privilege of retiring on a life pension of 
from $3,375 to $4,500, after reaching fifty- 
six or sixty-two years of age, as he chooses, 
is not poor. 

Here, then, are obviously conditions 
which, if they prevailed, and even without 
any modification of the existing rate of com- 
pensation, would apparently remove the 
naval officer from any category of poor men. 
But they do not prevail. ~ ; 

We do not promote anybody to command 
rank at the age of forty. So far, indeed, 
from this being the case, the men of forty 
years of age are two-thirds the way down 
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on the lieutenants’ list. The men at the top 
of that list have been thirty-three years in 
the navy, and some of them are over fifty 
years of age. The lieutenant-commanders 
have been from thirty-three to thirty-five 
years in the service, and some of them are 
approaching the age of fifty-four. In brief, 
the larger part of the active list of officers of 
the navy are occupying the places which 
they should have reached from ten to fif- 
teen years ago. Old men are doing the work 
of middle-aged men, and middle-aged men 
are doing the work of boys, and getting the 
corresponding pay. Lieutenant-Commander 
Wadhams himself served twenty-one years 
as a lieutenant before attaining his present 
grade, in which he has already been five 
years. 

Now we can see why our naval officers are 
poor; or perhaps more correctly why more 
of them are in more straitened circum- 
stances at the present time probably than 
ever before in the history of the navy. It is 
not because the pay attached to the several 
grades is so glaringly inadequate, but be- 
cause the officers do not get it at the times 
when they ought to get it, and at the times 
when it was supposed at the outset they 
would get it. It is ridiculous, when this 
fact is lost sight of, to embark in an aca- 
demic discussion as to whether or not, for 
example, $2,600 is suitable pay for a lieuten- 
ant. It is not low pay as navy pay goes, 
provided you couple with it the condition 
that the lieutenant is to be a man less than 
thirty-five years old. The moment you in- 
crease his .age to fifty, it is totally inade- 
quate. He cannot, as Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wadhams has clearly shown, drag 
his family around the country like Bedouin 
Arabs, support them in one establishment 
ashore while contributing to another estab- 
lishment for himself on board ship, provide 
his multifarious uniforms, which are ingen- 
iously made as expensive as possible (the 
last feather on his staggering back and to 
his extreme disgust was gold stripes on his 
working coat and gold straps on his storm 
ulster), educate his children on the wing, 
thus barring himself out of the public 
schools—he certainly cannot do all this if 
during his best years he is to be kept in a 
grade the pay of which is no more than that 
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of the average bookkeeper, who, at least, has 
the advantage of settled abode, free schools 
and home markets. 

The Naval Personnel Bill, as it passed the 
House of Representatives, increased the pay 
of the line officers to correspond to that re- 
ceived by officers of the army and marine 
corps—grade for grade. As amended by the 
Senate this correspondenceis restricted to the 
grades of rear-admiral and captain, while in 
all junior ranks the officer is paid 15 per 
cent. above army pay while at sea, and 15 
per cent. below it while on shore duty. The 
net increase over the maximum present 
yearly salaries is as follows: First nine rear- 
admirals, $2,364; second nine rear-admirals, 
$220; captains, $220; commanders (sea), 
$1,100; shore, $976; lieutenant-commanders, 
sea, $1,025; shore, $951; lieutenants, sea, $91; 
shore, $221; lieutenants (junior grade), sea, 
$70; shore, $118; ensigns, sea, $371; shore, 
397. 

While considerable additions are thus pro- 
vided for, notably in favor of the senior rear- 
admirals, commanders and lieutenant-com- 
manders, it is far from clear that such 
increase as is allowed in the grade of senior 
lieutenant, wherein he makes his longest 
Stay, is going materially to relieve the 
“officer who is poor.” In that grade the 
number fixed by the Personnel Bill is 
300. All of the senior lieutenants now 
range between thirty-five and about fifty 
years of age. Those who cannot support 
their families in comfort on a sea pay of 
$2,400 or even $2,600 certainly cannot do 
very much better on a sea pay of $2,691. 

The whole matter comes straight back to 
whatever means may be adopted to increase 
the rapidity of promotion. If the advance of 
fifteen numbers per year guaranteed by the 
Personnel Bill through the forcible removal 
ol that many officers from among the cap- 
tains, commanders, — lieutenant-commanders 
and lieutenants is sufficient to get the offi- 
cers whose circumstances are now strait- 
ened by undue delay in the lower grades to 
higher place in time to render the increased 
emolument of benefit to them, they will have 
relief, otherwise not. 

In short, the whole financial status of the 
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naval officer at the present time is a mud- 
dle. He knows where he is, but he has not 
the slightest idea where he may be. Through 
the Personnel Bill he will obtain in some 
grades advancement in numbers which may 
carry him up a step and in others practi- 
cally no promotion.. What he may expect 
may be neutralized by proposed civilian 
appointments, and these may be from men 
at an age younger than those over whom 
they are placed, with the result of providing 
a new “hump” sure in the end to block pro- 
motion just as the old one created during 
the Civil War is now doing. He believes 
that when the comparatively large classes 
which were graduated from the Naval 
Academy in the’ sixties reach the retiring 
age promotion will be vastly accelerated, 
but that does not take into account what is 
to happen meanwhile to the men who have 
already spent their best years in the subor- 
dinate places. And above all, there is the 
blighting provision of the Personnel Bill, 
which keeps the sword of Damocles over 
his head, and leaves him in ignorance when 
he may be classed among the devoted fif- 
teen and consigned to the outer darkness of 
the retired list. 

The only apparent lasting relief for the 
“ naval officer who is poor” is the abolition 
of the present unmixed seniority system, 
and not the dodging of it, as the Personnel 
Bill attempts; and in lieu thereof a scheme 
based on fixed grade periods (and the 
Personnel Bill already provides one of 
three years for the grade of ensign), 
with not only promotion, but retire- 
ment for cause at the end of each of 
them, which would amount practically to se- 
lection. The majority of the naval officers 
favor the present seniority plan because in 
their belief it prevents the inroad of “ poli- 
tics ” into the navy which might follow pro- 
motion based on individual emulation. Nat- 
urally they don’t like being “ poor,’ but on 
the other hand they have seemed hitherto 
willing to suffer in return for the quietness 
of mind and reasonable certainty of going 
up in course of time, which the existing sys- 
tem has at least secured to them. 

New Yorxk Ciry. 














In our frankly bumptious American way— 
and for the most part it is the best way in 
the world—we have lately fallen afoul of 
what we vaguely understand to be the “ an- 
cient canons of literary_art;” and it would 
be difficult to point out just the amount of 
violence we have not done to them. There 
can be no question as to our good ground for 
a desire—a very urgent desire, indeed—that 
we may escape suddenly and permanently 
from the body of our literary sins; but it is 
worth while to consider the new body that 
we propose for ourselves, and to make ex- 
amination of the new canons we are sup- 
posed to be on the point of adopting. 

Poetry is the best measure of literary art; 
for in it we have the highest conception of 
life expressed with the utmost truth and 
beauty. If there is an inevitable canon of 
art it certainly obtains here, and the poet 
least of all artists can afford to play fast and 
loose with it. But the critic, too, must bear 
in mind that careless estimates are apt to 
seem satisfactory at a time when the world 
appears not only willing, but anxious to get 
rid of the law. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s bold experiments 
have had an effect certainly great, and we 
cannot foresee how lasting, upon both liter- 
ary taste and the trend of popular imagina- 
tion. It would be hazardous to attribute his 
sudden fame to great literary art, and, at 
the same time, try to maintain our respect 
for the best standard of English composition. 
Still, we need not push to the other extreme 
and deny the exceptional power of his 
genius. 

The practical critic, bent upon going to the 
roots of things, will delve back along the 
way by which the new influence has come, 
feeling sure that he will presently make a 
discovery. This discovery will probably be 
that Mr. Kipling is an American product, 
rather than an English or Indian one. 

When James Russell Lowell wrote the first 
really strong poetry in the language of rus- 
tic ignorance, it happened to be noticed by 
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English critics, who accepted it as a fair ex- 
pression of American culture, as well as a 
root of art perfectly suited to the soil of 
American civilization. In fact, it has been 
but lately that British understanding has 
compassed our true value, even as a pur- 
chaser of alien literature. But distinguished 
circumstances made them acquainted with 
Lowell; and Bret Harte’s long residence 
among them compelled attention to his pic- 
turesque and powerful stories of California 
life. It was Harte who most successfully 
broke down the insular guard and sent home 
a memorable blow to jar John Bull’s sense 
of humor into noticeable activity and enforce 
his recognition of our imaginative vigor and 
originality. Before that Walt Whitman 
alone had been accepted as “typically 
American,” altho Poe was recognized as a 
great genius. 

When Harte and Joaquin Miller found a 
way into English consideration, it was soon 
observed that their success connected itself 
with the exploration of certain picturesque 
nooks, where civilization had taken on ab- 
normal forms and colors. Miller chose the 
Byronic point of view, while Harte, with a 
keener insight and a far superior literary 
equipment, adopted a direct artistic method 
of sketching from life and afterward “ wash- 
ing in” the sketches with a fine color of ro- 
mance, which admirably softened what 
would otherwise have been repellant real- 
ism. 

In Mr. Wipling’s burly lyrics we find a 
combination of both Harte’s and Miller’s 
most salient peculiarities. 

“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre” 
is a line struck in exactly Bret Harte’s style 
and with precisely Joaquin Miller’s insistent 
air of showy boorishness. The spirit of such 
a line pairs with that which sets up Walt 
Whitman as the greatest American poet. 
We Americans are delighted with Kipling, 
because of his Americanism—that is, taking 
ourselves at the English rating—and unques- 
tionably he ig much more popular here than 
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in his own country. Hven the “ Recessional,” 
cast in his most serious, High-Church, exclu- 
sive form and style, has been made more of 
in American New York than in British Lon- 
don. 

Renan saw further and clearer than he 
realized when he said: ‘“ Le monde marche 
vers une sorte d@’americanisme’”’; for in letters 
especially our country. is coming to be the 
goal of all the world. The Russian, the 
Frenchman, the German, the Scandinavian, 
as well as the Englishman, cannot resist the 
attractions of our book-market. All the 
world writes for the American audience. 
Our taste, whether good or bad, has a tre- 
mendous money value; hence a great part of 
our influence. The greatest living French 
critic comes here to lecture before he sends 
over his “ History of French Literature ” in 
translation. Nansen does likewise, and so 
do the novelists and poets of other lands. 

It is all right and very interesting; but 
what will come of it, as regards the develop- 
ment of American literature ? So far, speak- 
ing sordidly, we have but furnished the club 
with which to be soundly pounded. As a 
commercial. quantity compare Bret. Harte 
and Rudyard Kipling, and note how emphat- 
ically the preponderance dips the beam 
toward India. We know well enough that 
popularity does not necessarily indicate liter- 
ary value; and Mr. Kipling complacently 
suggests this in his refrain phrase: “Is it 
art?”—a phrase embodying no end of 
triumphant defiance of old “’Omer” and his 
“bloomin’ lyre,” together with a broad gri- 
mace at Mr. William Watson and all the 
other “regular” poets. 

One who applies history to criticism with 
a fair degree of insight will not make great 
eyes at Mr. Kipling’s success. Sterne and 
his “ Sentimental Journey ” were almost as 
Successful on much the same conditions—to 
wit, go as you please and always break the 
rules; but then Sterne was not a poet and 
Mr. Kipling is, and a wonderful one at that; 
80 is Bret Harte. The question to be con- 
sidered does nét involve the poet, however, 
but poetry. Is it possible for genius, even as 
great as Harte’s or Kipling’s, to make great 
Poetry by the barrack-room recipe or the 
“Heathen Chinee” pattern ? 
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is a verse by which this thing is to be tested. 
Already some of our schoolmen are decrying 
Greek study in one breath and in the next 
recommending Mulvaney. 

We have heard a great deal lately about 
virility. First it was Flaubert’s virility, 
next it was Tolstoi’s, then came Ibsen’s, fol- 
lowed closely by Zola’s, and now we have 
Mr. Kipling’s. It is enough to say that Mr. 
Kipling’s is genuine. There never was a 
more manly poet than Kipling, if we take 
masculine energy as the test of manhood. 
Almost everything that he has written fairly 
struts with a force suggestive of hard mus- 
cles and sound nerves. Moreover, his poetry 
holds up a subject with a sort of athletic 
ease that somehow adds immensely to our 
sense of its weight. 

And yet it must appear to the far-sighted 
critic that all of this energy and vigor of 


’ genius will be dissipated to no permanent 


artistic effect if Mr. Kipling shall continue 
to prefer patois, slang, argot and the forms 
of illiteracy to the higher, nay the highest, 
literary expression. No matter how popular 
or how effective his “dialect” may be at 
present, it will not be so when present con- 
ditions pass, as pass they soon must. Art 
respects no man’s genius until that genius 
respects Art; and it is the marriage of Art 
and Genius that insures permanent, univer- 
sal acceptance. 

We must admit that our poetry stands in 
need of fresh blood, so to speak, and what- 
ever it is that gives genuine significance to 
art. Mr. Kipling has, in some considerable 
degree, met this need; but he has not met 
it in the spirit of universal art; his success, 
if it does not depend largely upon mere jar- 
gon, has the appearance of owing a great 
deal to it. From Homer down to Tennyson 
the greatest poets have invariably been mas- 
ters of simple, correct and refined speech, 
which they made into literature of universal, 
permanent appeal. We may dance to Mr. 
Kipling’s- timely and vigorous grotesqueries 
of style and conceit; but after us, what ? 

Naturally enough, we are all apt to resent 
a reference to the divine few, and it is sure 
to be the virile, consciously powerful genius, 
vividly aware of its own imperial gifts, 
that kicks the pricks of law with most sayv- 
age self-iorture. Not every genius, however, 
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accepts the lesson of his wounds. Shakes- 
peare seems to have been one who did not 
even kick, but saw the pricks and passed 
them by. Mr. Kipling is at present still half 
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of the opinion that he will break over the 
points and find a better road to poetry than 
they had 


“ When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre.” 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. : 


M. FELIX FAURE 


BY OTHON GUERLAC, OF THE PARIS ‘‘ SIECLE.”" 


THE first time I saw M. Félix Faure was 
in September, 1895, four hundred miles from 
Paris, when on a_ beautiful forenoon he 
stepped out of a small country hotel. He 
was already President of the Republic, and 
‘I was a private, standing guard before the 
house where he lunched, having been or- 
dered to watch over his personal safety, 
which none, however, thought of disturbing. 
It was in the Vosges, during those annual 
Army-Corps maneuvers at which the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is always present, and 
which he closes by reviewing the two fight- 
ing armies. M. Félix Faure had just wit- 
nessed one of the last “ battles.” That same 
morning, weary and tired, we had reached 
camp after a long and hot march, when we 
heard that the President of the Republic was 
lunching near by with the staff. I had to 
start again at once, and with fixed bayonet 
stand guard before the door of the inn. I 
was very proud to have been chosen for this 
duty, and fulfilled it with pleasure. 

When M. Faure came out, I presented 
arms, and, according to sentry duty, I looked 
him straight in the face. Such as I saw him 
that morning, I shall always remember him: 
very tall; his close-fitting, long, gray over- 
coat increasing the hight; a handsome, 
stately man, with high, gray hat, white gai- 
ters, and that minute elegance of dress for 
which he was so noted. A rather large head, 
always slightly drooping, heavy features and 
massive breadth of sholders, even the never 
failing single eyeglass, almost as traditional 
as the white gaiters, gave him the air of an 
officer in civilian dress, and he did not seem 
at all out of place among the brilliant gen- 
erals who surrounded him, his head rising 
above them all. 

These external details, seemingly trivial 


and superfluous, are not so when speaking 
of M. Félix. Faure; in the list of French 
Presidents, his special distinction is to have 
been an ornamental President, chosen much 
more for his fine ‘“‘ physique ’”’ than for his in- 
tellectual and moral qualities. Thiers was a 
statesman; MacMahon a soldier ignorant of 
politics; Jules Grévy a peaceable, well-in- 
formed, shrewd citizen; Sadi Carnot an hon- 
est man, a faultless gentleman. M. Casimir 
Perier was, to say the least, a peculiar char- 
acter, while M. Félix Faure, either from lack 
of great qualities or remarkable faults, some- 
what eludes psychology: one who is to be 
described rather than analyzed. 

Under the French Constitution of 1875, un- 
fortunately, the position of the President of 
the Republic is very different from that of 
the Chief of the Executive Power in Amer- 
ica. His réle is far more limited, including 
the appointment of the Prime Minister, pre- 
siding every morning at the Government 


Council, receiving Ambassadors, signing de- 


crees, organizing weekly hunting parties in 
the forest of Rambouillet, remitting the 
death sentence of criminals, giving great 
balls to which invitations are very much 
coveted, presiding at the inauguration of 
public monuments in Paris and the province. 
He endures silently the criticisms, insults 
and railleries of a press which equals that of 
the United States in the audacity and vio- 
lence of its attacks. He ignores the right 
of vetoing; he possesses no initiative, and is 
held irresponsible in the name of that same 
Constitution. It is easy to see that for a 
mere ornamental figurehead it has become 
customary preferably to elect men who can 
enhance the display of a public ceremony, 
and in all else give no offense to anybody. 
For this reason, they elected Carnot, who 
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had no enemies and who was simply an hon- 
est man, instead of Jules Ferry, who was a 
statesman, but not everybody’s friend. For 
the same reason, in January, 1895, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Senate, having to re- 
place M. Casimir Perier, who from some 
unaccountable motive had resigned, elected, 
not M. Waldeck-Rousseau, a man of unusual 
ability and a talented orator, nor M. Brisson, 
whose political opinions were too decided, 
but the elegant, moderate and rather insig- 
nificant M. Félix Faure, who was not known 
to have any enemies, and who was consid- 
ered by the 430 members of the Parliament 
to be ornamental and inoffensive enough to 
become President of the Republic. 

At that time he was not well known; prob- 
ably many Frenchmen were not even aware 
of his existence, altho he had been several 
times member of the Government. But 
in France there are sO many who have 
been members of the Government during the 
past twenty years, that one cannot expect 
to know their names; moreover, M. Félix 
Faure had held unimportant offices, such as 
sub-secretary of the State or vice-president, 
generally given to quiet, hard working, re- 
spected men. M. Faure was, indeed, very 
much respected. He had little to do with 
national politics, only interfering in matters 
where his business as shipowner gave him 
special information in regard to naval, com- 
mercial or colonial questions which do not 
rouse any violent antagonism. A collection 
of his speeches from 1881 to 1895 would not 
add anything to literature. However, he had 
no literary ambition. He was a business 
man. Born in modest circumstances and 
having only received a common school edu- 
cation, he made for himself, by his energy 
and ability, a fine position in Havre. Living 
in a very bustling city, having spent several 
years in England and having rapidly become 
wealthy, the tradesman soon became a gen- 
tleman. Turning his attention to politics, 
his practical good judgment secured for him 
an honorable place in his own city, and after- 
ward in the Chamber of Deputies, to which 
he was elected in 1881. 

His election to the Presidency of the Re- 
public has been something new in the his- 
tory of our democracy. For the first time 
Wwe saw at the head of our hierarchy of 
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officeholders a man who had not received a 
classical education, and who could not quote 
Latin in a speech, because he was not even 
a bachelor of letters. On the other hand, 
democracy never had at its head a man so 
well dressed, so careful of his personal ap- 
pearance, so worldly a President, who rode 
so well on horseback, and was a member of 
one of the first clubs of Paris. In fact, de- 
mocracy was not over-well pleased with the 
example and object lesson this former tan- 
ner gave them, in showing them to what a 
working man may attain. 

The Socialists attacked his white gaiters, 
and the Radicals reproached him with being 
too moderate. Democracy is hard to please, 
and M. Faure soon realized this. Yet he 
did his duty as President with the utmost 
conscientiousness. According to the Con- 
stitution, he appointed those whom the 
votes of the Parliament pointed out to him. 
He did not actively interfere in affairs of the’ 
State, but filled with untiring devotion the 
most burdensome part of his tasks, which 
consists in parading in all parts of the coun- 
try the incarnation of the Executive. He 
traveled from North to South, presided at 
banquets, inaugurated buildings; followed 
the military maneuvers up into the Alps of 
Savoy, and went down into a coal mine of 
the North to show the Government’s solici- 
tude for miners. He even went to Russia, 
where his fine and dignified bearing was 
much admired. He was associated with the 
most important manifestations of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance and shared its pop- 
ularity. I remember him driving through 
Paris in the carriage of the Czar, and how 
in the Street Lafayette the crowds wel- 
comed him rapturously on his return from 
St. Petersburg. He fulfilled all the pleasant 
and tedious duties of his office with the same 
serenity. If in his speeches he always con- 
fined himself to the rather commonplace elo- 
quence customary to Presidents, and which, 
for instance, cannot be compared with the 
speech Mr. McKinley made a few days ago 
in Boston, nor ever said anything very re- 
markable, or very profound, at least, he al- 
ways kept within the limits of his réle. 

One can hardly reproach him for not inter- 
fering in the Dreyfus affair by sustaining 
the unpopular Revision party, altho it is well 
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known that he must have been long ago 
aware of the illegality of the judgment. 
Others, who had not his excuse for abstain- 
ing, have shown themselves as little heroic 
as he did. 

Lastly, he endured stoically, as all public 
men must do, the gross insults of the scan- 
dal-monger press, which did not spare him. 
One day they found out that his father-in- 
law had been sentenced to prison for a be- 
trayal of trust. Infamous newspapers tried 
to dishonor him by establishing between him 
and the father-in-law, whom he never knew, 
a joint liability that did not exist. The com- 
mon sense of the people fortunately revolted 
at this accusation, to which the dishonesty 
of the anti-Semites was not ashamed to re- 
sort. When it was known that when a 
young man he wanted to marry the girl he 
loved, not deterred by this family stain, of 








I. 

EVERYBODY knows Sir Henry Neave’s pic- 
tures nowadays, but very few are acquainted 
with the strange history attached to the first 
canvas that brought him into notice in the 
year 18—. 

I was a young artist myself at that time, 
and rather inclined to envy the brilliant fel- 
low who had suddenly turned up in our 
midst. He had never been poor like the rest 
of us, for hissparents were wealthy people, 
and had given their son every advantage 
that study and foreign travel could offer in 
the development of his genius; but, for all 
that, he was not inclined to be stuck-up, so 
we freely admitted him into our little coterie, 
where he came to be looked up to as a kind 
of oracle. 

It was toward the end of February that I 
strolled in the direction of his studio one 
afternoon, hoping he would allow me a 
glimpse of the great picture intended for the 
Exhibition, which had so jealously been kept 
out of sight hitherto. We all wondered at 
the mystery attached to this work, and were 
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which she was innocent, public sympathy for 
him only increased. 

The assistance of his daughter, a noble 
hearted young woman of great intellectual 
attainments, who devoted herself to works 
of charity, did much to create a sincere popu- 
larity for the President. 

His death does not excite the great regrets 
which attended the death of that great 
Frenchman Thiers. It does not touch the 
heart, as did the tragic and sorrowful death 
of the good and gentle Sadi Carnot. But 
since there always is something strangely 
sad in the fatality which overtakes those in 
high ‘position, and also because the strain 
and cares of his office seem to have hastened 
his end, his premature death is sincerely 
mourned. France loses in M. Félix Faure an 
honest, conscientious and faithful servant. 
Boston, Mass. 


burning to see it; but he continually put us 
off with excuses and the plea that he was by 
nature somewhat of an anchorite, whose 
best inspiration invariably fled in the pres- 
ence of his brother artists. It was not until 
he had put the utmost possible of himself 
into his conceptions that he could endure 
criticisms, even of an admiring kind, so he 
told us, and we were forced to shrug our 
sholders and let the matter drop for the time. 
I had made up my mind, however, to ap- 
proach him on the subject once more, for we 
had become great friends after a fashion, 
and as I strolled along I cogitated how best 
to effect my purpose. 

The studio was built in the garden, and 
had an entrance of its own, and as I tapped 
gayly on the outer door, Neave’s musical 
voice sang out permission to come in. 

He was standing before a large easel, pal- 
ette and brushes in hand, as though I had ar- 
rived at the happy moment of actually finding 
him at work. But as I was about to take 
advantage of this he stepped forward and 
with a curteous gesture prevented me from 
coming any nearer. Then turning toward 
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the stage at the further end of the room he 
said a few words in Italian to the model 
who had been posing. 

She was a magnificent woman of a tragic 
style of beauty, dressed in peasant costume, 
but there was something uncanny in the 
fixed stare of those sunken eyes as she slow- 
ly descended. An old shawl was flung care- 
lessly on a chair, and the woman coughed as 
she wound herself in its folds. I had heard 
that sound before, and knew she was 
a doomed creature. A shudder of sympathy 
went through me, and again I looked at her 
with increased interest. There was a terri- 


ble, haunted expression on the wasted face, 


which still wore a look of pride and smolder- 
ing fierceness as, with the action of a prin- 
cess, she bowed to Neave and went out. 

“Where in the name of all the gods did 
you pick up that living impersonation of 
Lady Macbeth?” I exclaimed as the door 
closed behind her. 

“In Calabria,” answered Neave abruptly, 
laying down his tools and lighting a cigar- 
ette. 

“Oh, an importation of your own. Well, 
I felt sure you could not have lighted upon 
her grinding a piano-organ in the streets, and 
confident she had not yet made the round of 
the studios.” : 

“No, nor ever will. The poor creature is 
dying of consumption.” 

There was a short silence. 

“How can you go on painting her? She 
ought to be in some hospital,” I said pres- 
ently, with a tinge of reproach in my tones. 

“Don’t you ever feel impelled to do a 
thing?’ asked Neave, jumping up from the 
chair into which he had thrown himself, and 
walking excitedly about with both hands 
clasped behind his back. ‘“ Do you think it 
is pleasure to me to have a dying woman be- 
fore my eyes, and to feel I am painting this 
picture with the life-blood of a fellow-be- 
ing?” ; 

“TI cannot judge of your feelings or your 
motives, but would it not have been more hu- 
mane to have left this—this model of yours in 
the warmer climate to which she was accus- 
tomed, instead of exposing her to the fogs 
of our wretched London?” I exclaimed in 
answer. 

“ Ah, I see how it is! You think me alto- 
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gether an inhuman monster,” cried Neave, 
pausing in his excited walk. “ Thank God, I 
have nothing to reproach myself with. It was 
of her own free will Teresina came to Eng- 
land, and it is by her own desire she is stand- 
ing to me as a model. She will not die until 
the picture is finished, for she believes that 
in painting her soul’s tragedy I intercede for 
her with heaven.” 

“And does this office of priest suit your 
artistic instinct?’ I asked curiously, eyeing 
him as he stood before the costly tapestries 
hung about the walls of his painting-room, 
the outlines of his figure half-melting into 
the shadows all around, and the light from 
the high window centered in his finely-poised 
head thrown backward in delicate defiance 
of my ill opinion. 

“Yes, it does suit my artistic instinct, 
which urges me to paint away a terrible im- 
pression,” he answered meditatively; “ only 
sometimes I feel that, like Mozart on his 
death-bed, I must have received a commis- 
sion from the devil.” 

“My dear fellow, surely you must have 
been overworking to get such morbid fancies 
in your head,” was my exclamation. 

“Oh, never fear. I don’t give way to them. 
But listen; I will tell you the whole story if 
you like. Next month the newspapers and 
the public will be free to pass their vulgar 
criticisms on the picture I already feel as- 
sured will bring me fame. How few of them 
will guess at the horrible fascination of its 
subject, or the living anguish it embodies! 
That is known to two persons only.” 

“Yourself and the Calabrian woman?” 

Neave nodded an assent, and, still pacing 
up and down the studio, plunged into his 
story. 

“Of course you know a good deal of my 
time has been spent in Italy,” he said. 
“ Well, among my wanderings I mixed freely 
with the peasantry, and learnt a good deal 
of their character and ways of living. One 
summer took me into Calabria, and, some- 
what rashly, perhaps, I strayed further into 
the wild parts of that district than was alto- 
gether safe for an unarmed and solitary Eng- 
lishman to venture. Looking back now I am 
aware of my own folly, but at the time the 
air of the mountains was tingling in my 
veins, and fear was a thing to be laughed at. 
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“Surely no man ever drank in the rapture 
of that beautiful scenery more fully than I 
did on a certain never-to-be-forgotten morn- 
ing as I set forth from the hut whose hos- 
pitable inmates had ‘sheltered me for the 
night. 

“It was still cool, and I walked with a 
quick step, pausing every now and again to 
revel in the glorious tints creeping over the 
mountains beneath the translucent mist. You 
cannot imagine anything half so beautiful. 
Orange and olive groves, catching the first 
peaceful rays, came gradually into view, and 
were thrown into relief by the somber shad- 
ows of ravines, while here and there some 
gap in the mountain side would pour a tor- 
rent of light ever increasing in intensity til) 
it lit up the tiny hamlets below. Naked 
peaks reared themselves to the sky and deep- 
ly wooded spurs ran downwaré to the sea, 
together with the winding roads bordered by 
eactus hedges and garden walls green with 
ivy. Far below one could see all these dis- 
tinctly reflected in the deep blue waters, dot- 
ted with a myriad pointed sails of the boats 
that looked like cockle shells from where I 
viewed them. 

“ After walking some distance I sat down 
near the edge of a ravine and munched a 
piece of black bread, preparatory to setting 
to work. Time flies when one makes frantic 
efforts to fix a scene of such surpassing 
beauty more upon one’s mind than on the 
actual canvas, for that I defy any artist to 
do with any amount of satisfaction in the re- 
sult, and I must have been painting some 
time when an altogether unexpected sound 
reached my ears. It was a child’s cry. 

“You have no idea how eerie it seemed, 
breaking the solemn silence all at once. The 
brush fell from my hand. I looked around. 
No living thing was visible, but again the 
wail of distress pierced the morning air. 

“I searched about, and at last perceived 
what might be the faintest indication of the 
track of tiny feet. Lying flat upon my stom- 
ach, I peered cautiously over the edge of the 
ravine, and there to my horror about twenty 
feet down was a small creature hanging by 
some article of its dress which had caught in 
the brambles, suspended over a fearful preci- 
pice. No doubt the child had rolled over, but 
how it came to be alone near such a spot 
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passed my powers of conjecture. However, 
there it was, and something had to be at- 
tempted toward its rescue, tho it seemed 
more than probable from the slippery nature 
of the rock my own life would pay the for- 
feit, and that neither of us would be heard of 
more. 

Reaching my alpenstock, I cautiously let 
myseif down onto a narrow ledge only wide 
enough to accommodate one foot, holding on 
meanwhile with one hand to the ground 
above, and keeping a firm grasp on the stock 
with the other. Then I had to pause in 
order to make sure that the bush where the 
child hung offered a second footing, for with- 
out that it was utterly impossible to rescue 
the wretched little being, which was doing 
its utmost to precipitate itself below by vio- 
lent struggles to free itself from this uncom- 
fortable position. A second of delay might 
make all the difference, and my brain began 
to reel at the idea of seeing a helpless infant 
dashed to pieces beneath my eyes. 

“ And yet it was a difficult and dangerous 
matter to balance one’s self on one foot while 
in the act of lowering the hand above, my 
only actual security, and bringing it down to 
the alpenstock upon which I must lean while 
placing the other foot on a level with the 
bush in order to grasp the child with my free 
hand. It would have been so easy if only 
that ravine had not been yawning below, 
making a thousand fantastic thoughts ob- 
scure my brain just when I required all the 
wits I possessed about me. Among other 
wild fancies I remember smiling at the idea 
of this enormous grave prepared for a man 
and a little child, as if by some Titanic mal- 
ice of Fate, that mysterious arbitrator of 
destinies. Probably only a few moments 
passed before the child was safe within my 
grasp, but they were ages of anxiety. 

“ And now another problem presented it- 
self. How was I to get up with my helpless 
burden, which could not be trusted to cling 
on round my neck even, in its infantile fright 
at the whole proceeding? It was very cer- 
tain my hands must be free, or in losing bal- 
ance we should both topple backward. All 
at once the recollection of a man in the street 
lifting heavy weights between his teeth 
flashed upon me. The figure in its spangled 
jersey, which had appeared to me rather ab- 
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surd at the time, now seemed like a teacher 
of inspired things as I slung the young one 
between my jaws by means of its fortunate- 
ly tough garment, and thus resembling a cat 
carrying a kitten I managed to hoist myself 
with ‘caution once more onto level ground. 

“Hardly had my teeth unclenched them- 
selves than a woman darted forward and re- 
ceived the babe within her arms, passion- 
ately embracing it in almost frantic joy 
without so much as giving vent to a single 
syllable. 

“This silence amazed me, as you may well 
imagine, seeing she was of the voluble 
Southern race, but when, after the first 
ecstasy was over, she raised her face to mine 
I was so struck by the intense and extraor- 
dinary character of its beauty that I, in my 
turn, was struck dumb. ' 

“ Beneath the straight black brows glowed 
eyes of deep, deep blue, unfathomable as the 
sea. They were of that strangely disturbing 
shade of color which varies with every emo- 
tion, and reminds one of the changeable ele- 
ment it most resembles. Our English maid- 
ens have little serene bits of the sky let into 
their faces often enough, but never these 
passionate, soul-stirring glances, kindling in- 
to fierceness or melting to softness, the in- 
heritance of these Calabrian women from 
their Saracenic and Hellenic forbears. The 
stately grace and classic regularity of fea- 
ture which distinguished this woman in par- 
ticular attracted my attention, almost less, 
however, than a certain fateful expression 
overshadowing her strange beauty; as 
tho hers was no common lot among the 
daughters of men, as, indeed, I was soon to 
learn to my cost it was not, 

“She made so fine a subject for a painter, 
standing there in picturesque costume among 
the rocks, with the child clasped to her 
bosom, that I determined to beg a boon, 
when in her choicest Italian she,began to 
stammer forth words of gratitude to the 
savior of her bambino. I pointed to my 
sketching apparatus, and indicated with a 
smile how she could repay me; but with a 
gesture that would have done honor to the 
famous Rachel, the woman started back as 
if in terror. Then she stood still for a mo- 
ment, looking on the ground, evidently the 
prey of conflicting emotions. 
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“¢ You will go away to your own Cotintry, 
signor, and show the picture to no one—not a 
single person—in mine, after you have got 
it ?’ she asked in slow, deep tones, looking 
at me distrustfully beneath the black lashes. 

“<Tf you like,’ said I shrugging my shol- 
ders, ‘ only it is rather hard to be bound by 
conditions for such a slight return as it is 
in your power to make, signora, after I have 
risked my neck to rescue your little rascal 
there,, who might have been lying at the 
bottom of the ravine, a shapeless mass, at 
this moment.’ 

“* Ah!’ she cried with sudden pathos, ‘ it 
is not that I am ungrateful, signor, it is that 
I am afraid.’ 

““*Good heavens! woman. I will do you 
no harm.’ 

“The moment this exclamation, with its 
accompanying laugh, had left my lips, I felt 
a pang of humiliation, for this magnificent 
creature eyed me with a look of scorn that 
spoke volumes. 

“** Tt was not of the signor I was thinking,’ 
she said, quietly. ‘But see, the bambino is 
asleep. Shall I lay him down, or stand with 
him in my arms like Our Blessed Lady in 
the pictures ?’ 

“T told her to keep as she was, and falling 
to worked with a will, for every moment 
some fresh beauty seemed to develop itself 
in the group before me. Never from that 
moment to this have I painted with such 
force and conviction as then. The impres- 
sion seemed to transfer itself from my brain 
onto the canvas almost without an effort, 
and I was astonished at my own power. 

“We had not remained in the exposed 
spot at the edge of the ravine, as it was no 
longer the view that was my object, but had 
retired a few yards beneath the shelter of a 
rock which kept off the sun, now powerful 
enough to be unpleasant; and as at last I 
stepped back from my sketch with a sigh of 
satisfaction, declaring it finished, my model 
gave a scream of terror, and suddenly ran 
forward to interpose herself between me*and 
the rock behind. 

“ Wheeling round to ascertain the cause of 
this strange behavior, I found myself con- 
fronted by a tall, dark fellow of picturesque 
though villainous aspect. He wore the usual 
velvet jacket and breeches, colored stockings 
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and goatskin sandals of the district, but 
added to these were certain half-military ac- 
couterments, and the knife he held in his 
uplifted hand was anything but reassuring. 

“* Ah! murderer, would you kill the say- 
ior of your child ?’ cried Teresina, as in 
voluble dialect she poured forth the story of 
the rescue and how she came to stand as my 
model out of gratitude. 

“The man listened with his heavy brows 
drawn down. Some of the evil passion died 
out of his face as the little one woke up, 
stretching out its arms with a smile. That 
smile probably saved my life and I began to 
ibreathe more freely when, without a word, 
tthe intended assassin strode up to the sketch 
‘and stood with folded arms lost in contem- 
plation. 

“Even the commonest Italian is more or 
less sensitive to artistic influence, it having 
modified the race for ages; and I could see 
by his eye that this lawless individual was 
capable of recognizing whatever merit my 
sketch possessed. But all at once with the 
swiftness of a panther slaying some unsus- 
pecting victim, he dug his knife savagely 
through the canvas, and before I could do 
more than utter an exclamation it hung in 
shreds and ribbons before me. 

“ * Bello—bello—troppo bello, signor!’ 

“His teeth gleamed white and even be- 
tween the red lips drawn back into the blue 
blackness of his beard, and for a moment the 
man seemed to me like some laughing devil 
as I vainly strove to express my anger. An 
indistinct recollection is still with me of my 
beautiful model, with tears of humiliation in 
her eyes, standing like some fallen angel by 
the side of the fiend to whom she had evi- 
dently bound herself, and making furtive 
efforts to warn me of some fresh danger, 
when I was seized from behind, pinioned, 
gagged and blindfolded, and so, utterly at 
the mercy of a set of ruffians, was borne 
away from the spot.” 

2 II. 

“T will not trouble you with the details of 
my captivity,” said Neave, after a pause, 
“‘ suffice it to mention that the knowledge of 
whose hands I had fallen into dawned on me 
soon enough. 

“There was a remarkable brigand in Cala- 
bria at that time known by the name of 
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Lorenzo Trecchi, celebrated for having quite 
recently murdered an Englishman and an 
American on the failure of his exorbitant de- 
mands for ransom. Now, my own people 
are, as you know, considerably wealthy, so 
that I had no immediate fear of sharing the 
fate of those unhappy travelers. Still, as 
several days passed without any answer to 
the appeals I had been compelled to write, 
my mind grew more uneasy, and Trecchi’s 
conduct toward me as his prisoner grew less 
reassuring than it had been at first. 

“Had it not been for the compassion of 
Teresina things would have gone very badly 
with me indeed. She was a strange woman, 
full of passionate impulses, and torn by con- 
flicting emotions. Her love for her child, 
which was then rather over two years old, 
with the head of a cherubim of Raphael, was 
something almost frantic in devotion, and 
yet the blind fatal attachment which bound 
her to the outlaw often seemed to triumph 


almost over maternal instinct. 


“High up in the mountains the brigand 
held a kind of rude court; for, as is well 
known, the peasants of those wild districts” 
have an admiration for, and secret sympathy 
with, a man who makes war upon the rich, 
and is often’ generous enough to the poor. 
But one day I became aware of some un- 
usual danger threatening the lawless com- 
munity. Two of their number, it seemed, 
had been captured by a party of soldiers 
sent out at last by the authorities to smoke 
this thieves’ nest, and as these two might be 
led to turn informers it was thought ex- 
pedient to remove into still more inaccessible 
quarters. Once more 1 was gagged, blind- 
folded and led over rough ways, then thrown 
into the further blackness of the cave, which 
was to serve as the home of Trecchi and 
Teresina until all pursuit was over. 

‘Days passed, and the brigand, whose fol- 
lowers had dispersed for a time, lay in sulky 
silence, his hand continually on a weapon in- 
tended to put an end to my existence should 
I attempt an impossible escape. By his side 
was a goatskin bottle gradually growing 
emptier, for like many civilized folks down 
on their luck he had flown to its contents 


for consolation. 
“The horror and misery of that cramped 
confinement will never be effaced from my 
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recollection. Even poor little Tonino was 
miserable, and to stifle his wailings the 
mother had continually to rock him to sleep 
within her arms. Every now and then the 
wretched woman was sent out by her 
ruffianly lord to reconnoiter or to fetch pro- 
visions, returning completely spent by the 
long roundabout distances she had traveled 
to avoid detection. But the child whom she 
always carried with her. was sportive and 
joyous from breathing the fresh air, and that 
seemed to recompense her for the fatigue. 

“*Teresina,’ growled the brigand, after 
two weeks of inactivity and potations that 
would have killed an ordinary individual, 
‘go thou to the town and see if there is yet 
a letter from the signor with news that the 
terms of his ransom have been agreed to; for 
by the Holy Mother I weary of his company, 
and his keep is too expensive for poor folks 
like us,’ he ended, with a brutal explosion of 
mirth that rumbled through the cavern and 
made my blood curdle. 

“Thou knowest well enough I cannot go,’ 
answered ‘Teresina, gloomily, for the child 
had suddenly fallen ill and had all the ap- 
pearance of being in a high fever. 

“Trecchi sat upright and looked at her 
with one of his compelling glances. 

“«The money !’ he said, fiercely. ‘I must 
have the money, to get away from this ac- 
cursed land, where they hunt me down like a 
dog.’ 

“Teresina rose to her feet with a 
smothered shriek, both hands clasped tightly 
on her heaving bosom. 

“* And for that thy child may die; for the 
paltry, ill-gotten gold which will purchase 
thy freedom and our desertion !’ 

“Her voice broke into a sob. It was no 
longer the proud Teresina, who bore her 
false honors like a queen among the rude 
peasantry, but the passionate, loving woman, 
already feeling herself helpless and betrayed. 

“From the dark corner where I witnessed 
all that passed I could see a crafty smile 
steal over the brigand’s features. 

“*Ts not my freedom the same as thine, 


Teresina ?’ he asked, putting on the wiles 


of a lover ‘Thou art too beautiful to live in 
these savage places, and the cherub there, 
wouldst thou not like to see him strut about 
like a little lord ?’ he added, shifting himself 
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nearer to where the child lay, so that he 
could stroke its flushed cheek with his finger. 

“A deep sigh quivered from the woman’s 
breast. 

“‘¢Ah, Lorenzo,” she murmured, ‘thou 
could’st ever do with me as thou pleased.’ 

“¢Then will I make thee a fine lady,’ he 
answered, showing his white teeth. ‘Come 
Teresina, leave the little one with me, I will 
nurse him so that he shall be well at thy re- 
turn.’ 

“ Won over by his persuasions the woman 
at last consented to undertake the long and 
hazardous journey into the town, where she 
stood every chance of being recognized, and 
perhaps never returning any more. Mean- 
while, Trecchi sat by his sick child, drinking 
as usual from time to time out of the primi- 
tive bottle, whose contents appeared inex- 
haustible. Once or twice, seized with a fit 
of generosity, he passed the cup to me. 

“*Keep your spirits up, signor, for your 
fate will soon be decided, one way or an- 
other.’ He grinned, and not daring to re- 
fuse his offer, I poured its contents stealth- 
ily on the ground and passed the vessel back 
to him. 

“Presently I observed signs of restless- 
ness and unusual excitement about him. 


He crawled close to the entrance to the cave, 


and laid his ear to the ground. After re- 
peating this performance several times he 
crept back to where I lay, and having pin- 
ioned the one arm that was left free, once 
more placed the gag within my mouth. My 
heart beat tumultuously, for I knew then 
there was some chance of a rescue; though 
he might take it into his head to blow my 
brains out. 

“In moments of great peril one’s senses 
become preternaturally acute, and by de- 
grees I became aware of dull vibrations in 
the rocky ground like the trampling of heavy 
feet. Then a confused murmur like voices 
indistinct and far away crept through the 
opening of the cave, which was most art- 
fully concealed from the outside, and I could 
hear Trecchi crunch his teeth with rage. 
The enemy was on his track. 

“There was only one chance left him. It 
was still quite possible these emissaries of 
justice had merely stumbled on this spot by 
chance in their search among the mountains, 
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and seeing no marks to rouse their suspi- 
cions they might innocently depart. 

“This seemed about to be the case; for the 
body of men were apparently on the ledge of 
rock outside, when one of them exclaimed: 
‘We must push on, comrades, or the night 
will be down upon us, and per Bacco, there 
is not hiding-place enough here for a weasel 
or a rabbit. Unless Lorenzo Trecchi has 
dived down into the mountains we must 
catch him sooner or later, so forward I say, 
for the sake of duty and the reward of extra 
diligence offered by Government.’ 

“A laugh greeted this speech, mingled 
with the rattle of muskets as the men once 
more sholdered their pieces, but within the 
cavern rose the sudden fretful wail of a sick 
child. Never shall I forget that plaintive 
cry, hor the swift ferocity with which it 
was silenced, while the brigand’s eyes 
glowed like fires of hell in the darkness. 

“* What was that?’ cried a soldier. 

“*T heard nothing,’ answered his compan- 
ion, ‘but see, there goes an eagle carrying 
a lamb or a kid in its talons, high up over 
our heads. No doubt its victim squeaked. 
Ah, it is the king of birds! I should like to 
get a shot.’ 

“The conversation died away, and with it 
died my hopes of a rescue and the brigand’s 
fears of being captured. How the hours 
passed till Teresina’s return I hardly know— 
only the child did not cry once all that time, 
and Trecchi went on drinking. 

“At last the concealment of the entrance 
was pushed aside, and I saw it was night 
in the outer world as the woman crept in. 
She set about lighting the dark lantern, 
which threw its gleam on the brutal yet 
handsome countenance of the man_ she 
loved, now sunk in an intoxicated slumber, 
and on the pallid face of her little child. In 
a moment she had caught it to her bosom. 
A thrill of horror went through me, for the 
child was dead!” 


III. 


“Only a man.who has lain bound for days 
together in the depths of a dark and fetid 
cavern can thoroughly appreciate the bles- 
sing of fresh air and the use of his legs, and 
as the morning sun shone on the dirty little 
Italian town, it seemed to me the most beau- 
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tiful place in ithe world, simply because I 
was at liberty to stroll through its tortuous 
streets, and to mingle in the clamorous, ges- 
ticulating crowd gathered in its market- 
place. 

“News had gone abroad that Lorenzo 
Trecchi, the notorious brigand, had been 
captured at last, and that summary justice 
was to be meted out to him for his misdeeds. 
A kind of horrible fascination drew me to 
the spot, and as yet I hardly realized what 
was about to happen—that a human being 
was to surrender up his soul to the myste- 
rious hereafter in the presence of gaping, 
vulgar curiosity, and to make an exhibition 
of his death agony for the eager eyes of hun- 
dreds of his fellow creatures. 

“ Noon was approaching, and the heat was 
already almost unbearable, when a platoon 
of soldiers marched into the space already 
guarded from the multitude for fear of a 
rescue, and the prisoner was brought forth 
and placed some yards in front of them. 

“The brigand’s appearance was wild and 
haggard. He held his head high, and trod 
with some dignity, while his eyes roved 
fiercely over the crowd as if in search of his 
betrayer, for even at that solemn moment he 
would have plunged his knife into an ene- 
my’s breast with something approaching to 
triumph, had he been able to do so. 

“There was a murmur of voices and ex- 
elamations as women stood on tip-toe and 
children were hoisted to get a better view 
of the famous brigand; then there was a 
sudden silence. A priest had stepped forward 
and offered the crucifix to the lips of Lo- 
renzo Trecchi, who kissed it with the me- 
chanical devotion of an Italian peasant, en- 
deavoring at the same time to make the ac- 
customed sign of the cross. A look of sudden 
and terrible rage swept across his dark 
countenance as he realized his own helpless- 
ness, for his arms were securely pinioned 
and the action he had attempted was impos- 
sible. 

“All at once the sonorous chanting of the 
priest arose above the heads of the kneeling 
crowd. He was praying for the soul which 
had erred on earth, and was about to be 
committed to the purifying pains of purga- 
tory. His deep, rolling accents rose into the 
blue sky, and were echoed back from the de- 
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caying, picturesque buildings which jutted 
out on each side of the old market-place, and 
frowned down on a scene they had not been 
unaccustomed to witness in the old days of 
the middle ages. Only the uniforms of the 
soldiery were changed, the people seemed 
much the same as their forefathers, who 
had prayed and wept, sung and laughed on 
the self-same spot in bygone times. 

“ But in all that immense kneeling crowd 
was one figure which stood erect, rigid as 
stone, gazing at the prisoner. It was a 
woman with a face like a mask, white, ex- 
pressionless, immovable—only in the cavern- 
ous eyes burned a fire that seemed to antici- 
pate the tortures of hell for the doomed man 
as his glance was slowly but surely drawn 
in that direction. Teresina stood like a 
statue of avenging Fate, her dead babe 
clasped to her bosom, and Lorenzo Trecchi 
gazing at her knew how it was he came at 
last to die. She had betrayed him. 

“The priest had ceased to pray, and the 
people rose from their knees. In a second a 
bandage was passed across the brigand’s 
eyes. Then there was a sharp word of com- 
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mand, a rattle of musketry, and the magni- 
ficent form of Lorenzo Trecchi fell lifeless to 
the ground. 

“A sigh went up from the crowd, and then 
their tongues were once more let loose, busy 
weaving a southern halo of romance round 
the chronicle of bold deeds done by one who 
was now no more than a name. 

“And how did Teresina come to be my 
model? Ah, well, poor woman, things went 
hardly enough with her after the brigand’s 
death. She fell ill, and would have died 
had I not recommended her to the care of a 
charitable lady. Then she came to me and 
begged I would paint this picture. She was 
willing to come to England, for in her na- 
tive land she had suffered too much torture. 
Now you may see the picture. It is a strik- 
ing subject—-Title: ‘ Execution of a Brigand,’ 
for the catalogue; ‘A Soul’s Tragedy,’ for 
the superstitious, heart-broken woman, who 
denounced her husband and the murderer of 
her child, and who has gone through the 
agony of recalling this scene to mind in 
hopes that thereby she may redeem his spirit 
from some years of torment.” 


METHODS OF PRESERVING MEAT. 


BY D. ALLEN WILLEY. 


At the beginning of the war, contracts 
were made to furnish both branches of the 
service with large quantities of canned 
meats, vegetables and fruits. The enormous 
sale of these goods throughout the country 
had caused them to be considered among 
the staple articles, and naturally the Govern- 
ment availed itself of the opportunity to 
vary the usual fare of the soldiers and sail- 
ors by making contracts involving many mil- 
lions of dollars. In addition to canned meats, 
urrangements were made to supply what 
was considered fresh beef, which the con- 
tractors declared would be delivered in the 
West Indies in such a condition that it could 
be cooked and eaten in the same manner as 
at home. It was loaded on transports and 
other vessels and sent to different points in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, while train loads of 


what was termed fresh beef and tinned 
meats were delivered at the mobilization 
camps. It is a noticeable fact that different 
forms of typhoid fever and bowel complaints 
formed the majority of fatal diseases in the 
camps and in the West Indies. It is the tes- 
timony of prominent physicians, not only 
in the military service, but in civil life, that 
meat which has become contaminated in any 
form, will, as a rule, develop some trouble 
of the organs referred to, either in a danger- 
ous or mild form. , The symptoms of ptomaine 
poisoning, as it is termed, are usually mani- 
fested in this portion of the system first. 
The preservation of beef and other meat 
in a fresh state for Government use, and for 
commercial purposes, has been a subject of 
interest to foreign chemists for many years. 
The colonies of Great Britain, for instance, 
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require garrisons to be stationed at all points 
on the globe from the far North to places 
under the equator. ‘To furnish preserved 
food, such as beef and mutton, in quantities 
to these garrisons, has induced the English 
Government to expend large sums of money 
in determining the best processes. Speci- 
mens of flesh treated by various chemicals 
have been sent to the West Indies frequently 
within the last quarter of a century, but the 
conclusions of the scientists under whom 
the tests were made have been that nothing 
of its character can be preserved even a few 
days in the climate of Jamaica for instance, 
without a continual surrounding of atmos- 
phere close to the freezing point or below it. 
In short, only one process except that of re- 
frigeration has been successful in preserv- 
ing meat of any kind. This is where the 
substance has been thoroughly dried, or as it 
is termed in South America, converted into 
“ jerked” beef. In the experiments the ar- 
ticles were placed in cans and after being 
boiled in water for a certain period at a 
temperature of from 212 to 240 degrees, the 
air was expelled from the receptacle by a 
patent process, and it was hermetically 
sealed. Another experiment was to place 
the article in a vat of melted paraffin and 
cook it. When cooled the paraffin formed a 
solid substance which prevented the air from 
touching the food. In another process, brine 
was forced into the tissues of the carcass, as 
soon as the animal was killed, replacing the 
blood. This is as a substitute for the can- 
ning process. Still another was to place the 
animal alive in a receptacle where it would 
inhale carbonie oxide. It was then killed, 
the carcass opened, and the interior exposed 
to the fumes of sulphurous acid gas. It was 
then cut up and placed in tins hermetically 
sealed. Still another process used consider- 
ably in South America has been to utilize 
bi-sulphite of lime, and place the meat in 
casks with a preparation including this 
chemical. 

The quality of the preserved meat in most 
of these processes was so poor that in many 
instances it was deemed unfit for use, and 
quantities placed on board-war ships for ex- 
perimental purposes caused eiiseases very 
similar to those from which many of our 
army and navy suffered during the war. 
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The statements of such high officers as Cap- 
tain Selwyn, of the British Navy, go to prove 
that, with the exception of the drying 
method, all were failures, as far as attempts 
were made to utilize these meats in warm 
climates. In the Arctic regions some of the 
meats prepared have kept in a fair condition. 

In spite of the large sums of money which 
have been spent in perfecting processes in 
the United States for the preservation of 
beef in its natural form, nothing has yet 
been found which will keep it more than a 
few hours after being exposed in the ordi- 
nary temperature of the tropics. Meats 
which have been placed in cans have nat- 
urally been kept a longer period, but the dif- 
ference of temperature between the Western 
States and Cuba during the war affected all 
of the packages to a greater or less degree. 
Most of the meat intended for consumption 
in this country, and some of that which goes 
abroad in steamers fitted with refrigeration 
compartments, is left in the cold storage 
rooms until ready to be transferred into re- 
frigerator cars and shipped to the market. 
Constantly surrounded by the temperature 
indicated, it can be preserved without danger 
of decomposition or becoming tainted. 

To keep meat which is to be sent to points 
where it must be exposed to a normal tem- 
perature, and where it may be hung in the 
market for a few hours until sold, a painting 
process is employed at times. This consists 
in covering all cuts and other wounds on the 
surface of the meat with a preparation 
which, as it hardens, literally forms a thin 
glass over them, rendering the cuts air- 
tight. The composition is pronounced by 
chemists to be harmless, and dissolves in the 
process of cooking. When the beef is to be 
exposed a long period, several processes have 
been used. One is to expose the various 
pieces to the action of fumes of sulphurous 
acid gas, and to a certain extent cooking it in 
this manner. As the painting process ex- 
cludes the oxygen from the interior of the 
meat, and thus prevents putrefaction tem- 
porarily, gas is supposed to kill all parasitic 
germs and to neutralize the effect of the 
oxygen in decomposition. The latter opera- 
tion is performed on the halves, quarters and 
other large portions of the animal. Still 
another and much more common method is 
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to utilize chemicals, both by injecting and by 
applying to the surface. The meat is cut into 
sections, varying from 12 to 16 inches in 
thickness, and about two feet in length— 
a convenient size for placing in packages. 
It is suspended in a room where is applied a 
solution which consists of 35 parts of borax, 
26 parts of boric acid, 25 parts of saltpetre 
and 9 parts of common table salt, or a por- 
tion of salicylic acid equal to the strength 
of the salt. Through holes made a few 
inches apart in the meat the combination is 
forced by a special apparatus until the tis- 
sue is entirely filled with it. Another method 
is to coat the meat with it, and, after rub- 
bing the surface vigorously with the hands 
in order to work the solution inside the sur- 
face, to apply a second and sometimes a 
third coating. In the United States meat 
has been preserved in this way at a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees for several days, and 
sometimes over a week, without being in- 
jured, as far as can be noted. It has a pe- 
culiar flavor, however, and after being ex- 
posed for ten days or two weeks, at the tem- 
perature noted, changes color slightly and 
gives forth a nauseous odor, while it is ex- 
tremely unpalatable to the taste. In the 
combination which we have described, the 
borax, unless taken into the system in large 
quantities, is harmless, also the table salt. 
Less than one grain of the salicylic acid, 
however, will check the digestion, and as the 
quantity absorbed is increased it has a tend- 
ency to eat away the coating of the stomach, 
also of the bowels, producing dysentery and 
other similar troubles. The borie acid also 
affects these organs to a greater or less ex- 
tent, according to the character and health 
of the patient, while the saltpetre acts di- 
rectly and often injuriously upon the kid- 
neys. Shipments of the meat prepared by 
the process last described frequently become 
covered with a mold very similar to that 
found on fruits which have begun to decay. 
The mold is caused by the action of the 
watery matter washed against the surface, 
while the meat is in the packages, by the ac- 
tion of the vessel. When the pieces are 
hung up, the swaying mentioned forces the 
juice, if it can be termed such, from the in- 
side to the surface, producing the mold, or 
as it is termed by the soldiers, the “ beard.” 
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One of the principal methods of canning 
the meat is to place a certain number of 
pieces, with the bones removed, in what is 
termed a metal chamber. Steam is then in- 
jected and the meat really cooked in this 
manner. Shortly after the steam is applied, 
it condenses on the surface and draws the 
natural juices which drop from the pieces. 
The chamber is provided with a double bot- 
tom, the first being perforated. Through 
these holes the liquid, which really contains 
most of the nourishing properties, drops and 
is collected. The solid part is then cut into 
smaller portions, to be placed in cans and 
sealed in the usual manner, or it is some- 
times treated with the chemicals referred to 
and shipped away to be utilized for cooking 
purposes in its natural shape. The effect of 
the steaming process and the extraction of 
the juice is to leave the meat a mass of al- 
most tasteless fiber and fatty substance. 

At the beginning of the war, when the 
Government called for bids for furnishing 
meat, it is understood that a number of the 
larger packing companies very largely en- 
gaged in shipping abroad were unprepared 
to fill the extra demand. They were obliged 
to prepare their products on a larger scale 
than usual and every means which would 
hasten the preparation was adopted. The 
chances of preserving beef chemically or 
otherwise treated in the tropics is a prob- 
lem which has never been solved. It was 
calculated, however, that meat sent to 
Cuba and Porto Rico would be well pre- 
served on shipboard, through cold storage, 
and that it would be eaten almost within a 
few hours after taken out of the cargo. 
This, however, was an error. As is well 
known, many of the transports were delayed 
off Santiago, for example, in a temperature 
which was very high, converting the vessel 
holds. into hot rooms, except in a few in- 
stances where refrigeration had been pro- 
vided. After being kept in such a tem- 
perature and the close confinement of the 
hold, it was no small wonder that the meat 
in spite of all its treatment had become liter- 
ally putrid, and that the canned beef was in 
as bad condition, if not worse. Even the trip 
from the Atlantic seaports to the Cuban 
ports in some cases required three or four 
days, during which the thermometer on the 
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vessels registered far above the summer heat 
of the United States. Consequently the 
process of putrefaction was very rapid, and 
bacteria were no doubt present in large 
quantities in what was offered as food for 
not only the men, but also the officers. The 
experience of the English Government 
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should have taught our own a lesson in the 
futility of sending beef to such a climate as 
the West Indies, except thoroughly dried. 
But it is evident that the Administration re- 
lied too much upon the supposed safe proc- 
esses of preservation, 

BALTIMORE, 


A MEMORIAL TO SENATOR MORRILL. 


BY PROF. EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


VERY many hopes have rested upon the 
possibilities presented by the public lands 
of the United States. Acquired by cession 
of some of the original States and by subse- 
quent national expansion to the total amount 
of over a billion acres, they stretched away 
tothe Pacific Ocean, inviting migration, set- 
tlement and cultivation. Many purchasers 
had little save hope to build upon and soon 
found themselves unable to make the pay- 
ments required by the public land offices. 
The panic of 1887 caused the commercial 
world to feel temporarily what the agricul- 
tural interests suffered constantly. Endur- 
ing the diminishing returns of the farm by 
haphazard cultivation, unaccustomed to the 
levy of a fertilizer, wearied by empty plans 
for relief in tariffs and warehousing 
schemes, they turned more frequently to leg- 
islation for succor. Congress passed many 
relief bills for land debtors, but the more 
advanced amon? agriculturists realized 
that such expedients were making the farm- 
ers dependents and were but temporary. 
Permanent improvement could come only 
from more intelligent farming. Agricultural 
chemistry seemed to promise better things if 
the farmer’s sons could but become skilled 
in its mysteries. 

Therefore, petitions began to reach Con- 
gress from the agricultural districts asking 
the setting aside of part of the public lands 
for the establishment of colleges of agricul- 
ture and kindred arts. Many States and 
some individuals had already founded such 
institutions, but they were hampered by lack 
of funds. In 1858 a bill passed each House 
of Congress giving to each State twenty 


thousand acres of public land for every Sen- 
ator and Representative to which the State 
was entitled. 'CThe donation was for estab- 
lishing and maintaining “colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts.” Tho the 
amount of land thus to be disposed of was 
almost six million acres, there was little op- 
position to the measure save from _ those 
Western States which might suffer from the 
foreign landlordism likely to result, and also 
from those who found no warrant in the 
Federal Constitution for the existence of 
such a national institution within the bor- 
ders of a State. This latter doubt, together 
with the question of the power of Congress 
to appropriate money for such purpose, 
formed the cause of the veto which President 
Buchanan placed on the bill. 

The Congress of 1862, divested by seces- 
sion- of its strict construction element, turned 
aside from the conduct of a great war to 
consider again this question. The measure 
was championed in the House by the Hon. 
Justin Smith Morrill, member from Vermont, 
author of the tariff act of 1861, and rapidly 
gaining that prominence which was to put 
him at the head of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the next Congress. He had for 
many years been identified with the agricul- 
tural interests of his native State, and his 
earnest efforts for the passage of the bill 
gave to the act of July 2d, 1861, the title of 
the “ Morrill Act.” 

Every State and Territory of the Union ac- 
cepted the easy terms of the National Gov- 
ernment and either established a new “ land 
grant” college or endowed an existing one. 
In some States the income was divided to 
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make separate schools for negroes. At pres- 
ent the students in these colleges and schools 
number over twenty-five thousand; their 
combined faculties reach almost two thou- 
sand; their incomes amount to more than 
$5,000,000 annually. They include such well- 
known institutions as Cornell, Purdue, and 
the Universities of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas and California. 

Every student who has enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the free instruction in these institutions 
is the beneficiary of Senator Morrill. It is 
shown by census that fully 75 per cent. of 
the students so included are children of par- 
ents who did not have a college education. 
That is the hope of the future. It is true 
that the alumni are as yet young because the 
colleges are young. Few have had time to 
acquire a competence in life and fewer still 
perhaps have inherited one. But if each one 
should make some effort, a worthy testi- 
monial to Senator Morrill would be the re- 
sult. 

The form which such a memorial should 
take is a matter of opinion. The best monu- 
ment possible already exists in the compara- 
lively free instruction afforded in these great 
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colleges. But even the small expense in- 


volved in a college course no doubt prevents 


many from undertaking it, and certainly 
compels many to leave without completing 
it. The per cent. of graduates to total num- 
ber of students entering is smaller in these 
land grant colleges than in any other class 
of colleges. Suppose the alumni and students 
of each of: these colleges should endow a 
free scholarship in their several alma maters. 
It would mean possibilities for some sixty 
young men and women. The results cannot 
be measured. 

The buiiding of a monument of stone to 
Senator Morrill may well be left to other 
agencies; the erection of a monument even 
more enduring belongs peculiarly to the heirs 
of his beneficent efforts. It would be in ac- - 
cord with the liberal views which character- 
ized his entire connection with higher educa- 
tion at public expense. It would be but a 
worthy tribute to the man who not only 
fathered the bill of 1862, but lent his energy 
to every later act of similar nature during 
his long subsequent public service of thirty- 
six years. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


THE SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE IN KOREA. 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER, 


SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BoARD OF FOREIGN MIsSIONs, 


SEotL has just passed through a serious - 


riot and the country is moving through a 
crisis, which, altho disturbing in some 
respects, indicates an encouraging awaken- 
ing among the people. The result has been 
a victory for the people, and a distinct ad- 
vance has been made in the direction of pop- 
ular government. The King has for some 
time been promising to carry out several re- 
forms, but as he invariably broke his prom- 
ises, a large gathering of people led by the 
“Independence Club,’ finally gathered and 
made six definite requests. 

The “Independence Club” was organized 
some years ago by Dr. Philip Jaisohn, a 
Korean who had been educated in the 
United States, became a successful - physi- 
cian in Washington, D. C., and was a mem- 


ber of the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
in that city. Returning to Korea, he be- 
came adviser to the Korean Government af- 
ter the war between China and Japan, and 
established The Independent, a lively out- 
spoken paper issued three times a week at 
Seoul in both Korean and English. Dr. 
Jaisohn was too aggressive and advanced 
for the Government, however, and returned 
to the United States last year, Mr. Yun, 
who had been educated at Nashville, Tenn., 
and Vanderbilt University, a devout Chris- 
tian and a preacher of the Southern Meth- 
odist Mission to Korea, succeeding him as 
president of the club and editor of the pa- 
per. : 

The Independence Club has grown very 
powerful. It has been the only organization 
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in the country composed of men who could 
act together and who had a definite purpose. 
Accordingly the gatherings of the club to 
influence the King were very significant for 
Korea, and one of them was attended by 
the members of the Government at the re- 
quest of the King. In compliance with their 
report he afterward agreed to the ‘‘ Six Ar- 
ticles,” having previously conceded the de- 
mand that one-half of the Privy Council 
should consist of men elected by the Inde- 
pendence Club. On the morning of the day 
set for this election seventeen of the lead- 
ers of the club were arrested and impris- 
oned. The president, however, escaped, and 
found refuge in a foreign house. A large 
crowd of people gathered in front of the 
prison demanding either the release of the 
men or that they be all imprisoned, as they 
were all equally guilty if any crime had 
been committed. Failing in this, they de- 
manded a public trial for the prisoners, and 
this being refused they also refused to go 
home, and there they remained day and 
night for more than a week, through cold 
and rain. In the meantime the prisoners 
were tried for treason on a forged document, 
which implicated them in an attempt to es- 
tablish a republic, and were all sentenced 
to banishment. One of them was Mr. Hong, 
a Christian preacher, and as he had been ar- 
rested on American property without the 
sanction of the American Minister, Dr. Al- 
len demanded that he be released, which 
was done. He at once went to prayer meet- 
ing, went home to see his family and then, 
returning to the prison, voluntarily gave him- 
self up to the authorities, preferring to share 
the lot of his compatriots to being free on a 
technicality. 

The people did not disperse and within a 
few days the prisoners were set free, the 
King announcing that he was satisfied the 
document was fraudulent. The meeting, 
however, refused to disperse, demanding 
that the reforms promised be put into exe- 
cution. Things grew worse, until some court 
favorites succeeded in reorganizing an old 
guild known as “The Peddlers’ Club,” and 
within a few days enrolled as members a 
couple of thousand of the most disreputable 
of the coolies in and out of the city. These 
armed themselves with clubs and attacked 
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the people, who, being unarmed, were com- 
pelled to flee. This was the signal for a 


general uprising. The people at once armed” 


themselves with clubs and set out to meet 
the Peddlers, and for about an hour a pitched 


battle of probably one thousand men on - 


each side fought hand to hand until the Ped- 
dlers gave way and retreated outside the 
city, the retreat soon becoming an inglorious 
rout which did not stop till it reached the 
Hon River, three miles beyond. The mob, 
returning to the city, proceeded to demol- 
ish the houses of the leaders of the Peddlers. 

The King then promised again that if the 
people would disperse and go home he would 
redeem his former promises. For a time 
they earnestly refused, but finally, at the 
solicitation of Mr. Yun, the president of the 
Independence Club, whom the King sent for 
and again definitely assured upon his honor 
that he would do the things promised, they 
decided to go home for three days, to reas- 
semble at two Pp. m. Saturday, November 
26th. 

Meanwhile the men who had aroused the 
Peddlers were still enjoying the protection 
of the King who was under promise to 
grant reforms, the Peddlers were assembled 
three miles from the city with numbers of 
them still within the city, living at the ex- 
pense, it was understood, of the Govern- 
ment, and steadily preparing a good supply 
of clubs, etc., and there was not a sign 
from the palace that indicated the King’s 
intention to fulfil his promises. The Eng- 
lish Minister cabled to Weiheiwei for a gun- 
boat, which at once came and sent up a 
small guard of marines to Seoul. The 
American Minister directed all Americans 
to fly the national flag over their houses, 
and the foreign Ministers, at least the Amer- 
ican, British and Japanese, spent much time 
urging the King to grant the demands of 
the people, which they considered reasona- 
ble. The British Minister called in some 
single ladies living alone in the outskirts of 
the city. 

' The expected Saturday morning dawned 
fair and bright, the streets were lined with 
soldiers at all the main crossings, while the 
palace was entirely surrounded by soldiers 
who were camped on the streets, and the 
whole place looked as if under siege. Still 
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nothing had been done, but early in the 
morning notices were posted throughout the 
city that the King would that day come out 
of the palace and meet with the people, to 
discuss their requests. This was almost in- 
credible, nothing of the kind ever having 
previously occurred in the history of Ko- 
rea, but active preparations for the erection 
of a large tent for his Majesty to sit in soon 
proved the truth of the posters. Directions 
were issued that at 3 o’clock the King would 
publicly receive a delegation of 200 from 
the people and afterward a similar delega- 
tion from the Peddlers. The affair was 
unique. All the foreign Ministers, excepting 
the Russian, were present, and many for- 
eign layman. My informant, who was pres- 
ent, says, “I think this may be regarded as the 
first move toward the granting of represent- 
ative government to the people of Korea.” 
Evidently the intervening time had been 
spent in preparing an edict for the occasion. 
This was read to the delegation and then three 
selected men, Yun Chi Ho (Mr. Yun), Ko 
Pyeng So and Hong Chong Woo (Mr. Hong), 
advanced to the foot of the throne and ad- 
dressed the King. Mr. Ko is a wealthy man 
and was formerly connected with the Ped- 
dler’s party, but, having been deputed by the 
King to disperse the people, was, after hear- 
ing their demands, converted to their side, 
and is now at their head. He had long been 
a court favorite. He is not a Christian, but 
it is noteworthy tnat two out of the three 
chief delegates were active Christians. The 
King publicly promised to carry out all the 
reforms the people had demanded, and with 
hearty cheers for His Majesty the thousands 
of people who had gathered dispersed. The 
King then received a delegation from the 
Peddlers, ordering them to disband and go 
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to their homes and take up their regular oc- 
cupations. Thus closed in peace the day 
that had promised only calamity. 

Reforms are not so easily made, however, 
in a land so saturated with effete Confucian 
corruption as Korea. The King practically 
ignored his promises so publicly made. 
The Peddlers were not dispersed, but on the 
other hand their leaders were in constant 
communication with the palace, and their 
sympathizers were advanced to cabinet po- 
sitions. To offset this, however, some sort 
of a representative body had been estab- 
lished which is composed in part of men se- 
lected from the people’s meeting, leaders in 
the reform movement. What the final out- 
come will be cannot be foreseen. The Ja- 
pan Weekly Mail, however, in calling Korea 
“the Cuba of the Far East,” and declaring 
that it is becoming a nuisance, surely shows 
too little sympathy with the situation. The 
men of the Independence Club are striving 
to lead Korea into life-and light. Japan 
once passed this way, and with more blood- 
shed and turmoil than have marked Korea. 
There is life in the little land which will 
work out into good things if let alone; and 
even more clearly than in Japan this life is 
the fruit of Christianity. The Christian 
Churches have held themselves wisely aloof, 
however, from political entanglements, and 
no one is so deceived as to think that the 
present struggles are more than struggles, 
and that Korea has shaken off the past. It 
would surprise no one to learn of a reaction 
to corruption and incapacity. But five or 
ten years ago no one would have dreamed 
that the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit 
of liberty and of loyalty, could have accom- 
plished in this time for Korea what has been 
accomplished before our eyes. 

New York Cry. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
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WASHINGTON is a beautiful city and just 
now, in spite of great banks of dirty snow 
and rivulets of muddy water, its face is 
brightened into new beauty by the beam- 
ing countenances of a concourse of Ameri- 
can women, The -National Council of 


FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


Women, the Congress of Mothers, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution have 
all captured the city and lighted it up with 
their intelligence and patriotism. The 
Women’s Council came first, the Mothers’ 
Congress closely followed, and some of their 
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sessions were held at the same time. And 
now that these two organizations have fin- 
ished their work, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution continue the spell. The 
organizations are not so overpowering in 
numbers as the great teachers’ gathering of 
last summer, when the city seemed to be 
wholly given up to women and men seemed 
to be in an inconspicuous minority. But 
there are enough women here to make them- 
selves seen and felt as an esthetic and 
moral force in the community. To be sure 
they do not, when they climb Capitol Hill, 
take possession of anything but the gal- 
leries of the Senate and House, and have no 
part or lot on the fioor; but they represent 
great forces of public opinion which are 
shaping life and law in this country. Laws 
are not made merely in our law factories on 
Capitol Hill. They may be voted and en- 
acted there, but the public sentiment of 
which the law is an expression may be de- 
veloped and focalized and even framed and 
embodied in words before it sees light in a 
Congressional bill and is stamped with the 
authority of law. 

These women are not merely picnickers or 
sight-seers. The remarkable executive and 
organizing ability they have developed has 
given a new empire to woman’s influence. 
The National Council of Women, for in- 
stance, represents a constituency of more 
than seven hundred thousand women, mem- 
bers of the organizations represented on the 
Council. Of these organizations, seventeen 
are national, two are State organizations 
and there are six local councils. Here is 
a vast body of women joined together in 
twenty-five organizations, two-thirds of 
which are of national character, and estab- 
lished for the promotion of religious, educa- 
tional, industrial, social, moral and civic re- 
form. The National Council is not as some 
have supposed an organization to promote 
woman suffrage or temperance, or to take 
up distinctively the work of any one of the 
associations represented in the federation. 
Each of these organizations may have its 
own distinctive work, but the purpose of the 
National Council is to secure co-operation 
along certain lines upon which all its mem- 
bers can agree. It might be asked on what 
subjects can twenty-five different organiza- 
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tions of women, representing three-quarters 
of a million of the sex, possibly agree. Not 
certainly in the domain of politics or re- 
ligion, but upon the broader lines I have sug- 
gested. The National Council has now been 
organized eleven years, and during this time 
lines of co-operation have been developed 
with reference to equal pay for women for 
equal work with men; to divorce reform; to 
secure the representation of women upon all 
commissions working to change existing di- 
vorce and marriage laws in different States; 
to promote study for the hygienic and 
esthetic improvement of woman’s dress; to 
promote education in citizenship; to promote 
the development of domestic science; to pro- 
mote peace and international arbitration; to 
promote domestic relations under the law, 
and to promote social purity. Triennial meet- 
ings are held at Washington, but executive 
sessions of the Council are held annually in 
different parts of the country. 

I have not space to give any detailed ac- 
count of the meeting just closed in Washing- 
ton. The spirit of the Council, however, is 
shown in the resolutions adopted at the final 
meeting, which advocated industrial and 
physical education by the State for all its 
children, as well as mental education; re- 
quested the Government to avail itself more 
largely of the services of women in matters 
pertaining to food, sanitation, nursing and 
medical attendance in the army and navy; 
protested against the canteen system; ex- 
pressed. hearty sympathy with the purpose 
of the conference called by the Czar of 
Russia in regard to the promotion of peace; 
requested President McKinley to use his in- 
fluence to stop bull fights in Cuba; urged the 
passage of a United States law prohibiting 
the sale by hunters or milliners of any bird 
plumage obtained by the destruction, torture 
or injury of birds. 

Another resolution of a general character 
declared that “no person should be allowed 
to hold a place in any law-making body of 
the nation who is not a law-abiding citizen.” 
This resolution was broad enough to secure 
the support of the whole Council, and even 
the delegates from Utah, of whom there 
were six in the Council, could vote for it. 
A minority resolution, however, wished a 
more pointed declaration, especially aimed 
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at Mr. Roberts, Representative-elect of 
Utah. It was turned down in the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions by a vote of fourteen to 
four.. The fight was carried to the general 
meeting of the Council, which is composed 
of forty-seven members. There were many 
who felt that it was not the function of the 
National Council to express its opinion on 
this subject, that it should properly be left 
to the House of Representatives. Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Rhode Island, who was 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
said that the National Council could not be- 
come either a detective organization or a 
court of justice. The question whether Mr. 
Roberts had broken the laws and the ques- 
tion of his elegibility ought to be left to 
other tribunals. The majority resolution 
was finally adopted by a vote of thirty-one 
to sixteen. This. discussion shows that the 
women of the National Council can take a 
broad and logical view of their relations to 
i question which it would be decidedly pre- 
mature for them to attempt to settle for the 
House of Representatives. About all that can 
be done by those who feel that public senti- 
ment should have expression in this matter 
is to ask that Congress shall give it consider- 
ation, but without being sure of the facts in 
the case it seemed that the Woman’s Council 
was wise in not constituting itself a public 
tribunal. 

A good deal of speculation on both sides 
of the Capitol centers in the question of an 
extra session. From day to day the barom- 
eter of political opinion rises and falls on 
this question with fluctuating uncertainty. 
If the Army bill passes the Senate in a shape 
satisfactory to the President, an extra ses- 
sion will undoubtedly be unnecessary. 
There is a disposition on the part of some 
Republican Senators to effect a compromise 
by which an extra session might be avoided. 
It looks now as if the Hull bill would not 
pass the Senate in its present shape. The 
time for legislation is decidedly short, and 
there are members who would like an extra 
session in hopes of carrying through meas- 
ures which cannot be passed before the 
fourth of March. But at present all proph- 
ecy is purely a matter of guess work. 

The House Committee on Ventilation and 
Acoustics have been grappling with the 
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question of what to do with the hall of the 
House of Representatives, and Chairman 
Heatwole, of the Committee, has brought in 
a report advising decided changes. At pres- 
ent it is with the greatest difficulty that a* 
member who is not a Boanerges can make 
himself heard. The hall with its galleries is 
almost twice as large, certainly a third 
larger, than the House of Commons, which 
has almost twice as many members. Its 
length, including the galleries, is 139 feet. 
The present chamber is not too wide but is 
much too long. It is proposed to cut off 
about fifty-nine feet, reducing its length to 
eighty feet, including galleries, the length 
on the floor being reduced from 113 to 
sixty feet. A great deal of room is taken 
up at present by the desks of members. It 
is proposed to remove the desks entirely. If 
this is done and benches are substituted, as 
in the House of Commons, the Chamber 
would have a seating capacity of 406, 
which is forty-nine seats more than are 
needed for the accommodation of Represent- 
atives at present. The galleries will be ex- 
tended and various rooms would be gained 
by utilizing the space thus secured. Those 
who have tried to speak on the floor of the 
House and a great many people who have 
tried to listen in the galleries have felt the 
difficulty of effecting that connection be- 
tween the tongue and the ear so essential 
to the prosperity of a speech. In the Senate 
the official reporters can sit in their seats in 
front of the Vice-President’s desk and com- 
fortably take down the proceedings of that 
body. The House reporters on the other 
hand are unable to hear at the reporters’ 
desk and are obliged to move about from 
one side of the House to the other, and 
when a member’s desk is not conveniently 
vacant they have to write standing, holding 
their books in their hands. A small hall 
would be in every way more convenient. 
But whether members will give up the lux- 
ury of the desks, so useful for holding the 
Rules of the House, the Congressional Di- 
rectory, their file of the Record, their sta- 
tionery and a variety of bills and reports, is 
doubtful. 

The Geographical Society has arranged a 
course of lectures showing the various forces 
which have entered into the geographical 
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development of the United States. Dr. Da- 
vid J. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State, 
cpened the course with an admirable lecture 
fat the Columbia Theatre on “The Thirteen 
Original States.” By means of maps thrown 
upon the wall by the steropticon, Dr. Hill 
showed the various phases in the struggle 
for possession on this continent before the 
revolution. I suspect that few other than 
special students of American history are fa- 
mniliar with the shifting boundary lines and 
the mooted questions of territory which 
arose shortly before and shortly after the rev- 
olution until the national domain was ex- 
tended to the Mississippi. It was brought out 
very clearly in Dr. Hill’s lecture, which closed 
with an elegant tribute to the strength, elas- 
ticity and universality of the Constitution 
as the finest specimen of constructive states- 
manship that the world has ever seen. ‘“ The 
Constitution is flexible enough to admit of 
adaptation to all the changing conditions of 
our national development, yet strong enough 
to hold in one harmonious system forty-five 
great States spanning the continent, and in- 
cluding within their limits every diversity of 
‘nature and every variety of man.” It is 
amusing now to recall the passionate state- 
ments of John Quincy Adams and other 
statesmen who declared that the Constitu- 
tion was not made to stretch beyond the 
Mississippi. But the very principles illus- 
trated in the development of the nation to 


the Mississippi River have been re-applied 


in all succeeding acquisitions of our coun- 
try’s territory. 

It has been the custom for some time in 
the Senate to have Washington’s farewell 
address read by a member on Washington’s 
Birthday, and that duty was well fulfilled 
yesterday by Senator Wolcott, who read the 
address from the President’s desk. It was a 
patriotic and commendable innovation to 
have the address read also in the House of 
Representatives from the Clerk’s desk. 
In the Senate it was received with the usual 
decorum of that body. In the House there 
was loud applause at its conclusion. There 
are not a few phrases in that address which 
seem to be applicable to events to-day and 
these were quickly recognized by the audi- 
tors. When reference was made in the ad- 


dress to “the unanimous ratification by the 
Senate of the treaty with Spain,” and to 
“the universal satisfaction of that event 
throughout the United States,” it struck the 
ear with a strange familiarity, as if George 
Washington were speaking of something 
that had just taken place. No one ventured 
to say that the ratification was not absolute- 
ly unanimous, nor the satisfaction universal. 
Flags floated gayly from the dome of the 
Capitol, and not a few of the Daughters of 
the Revolution showed their aspiring pa- 
triotism by climbing to the very top of the 
dome above which stands the imperturbable 
statue of the Goddess of Liberty, whom it is 
righteous and commendable to worship. As 
for myself, I did not go up, I went down— 
clear down under the very center of the 
dome, till in the sub-basement of the Cap- 
itol I had come to the crypt where, by a ress- 
lution of Congress passed immediately after 
the death of Washington, his body was to 
have been placed and a suitable monument 
erected. Later, when his will was read, his 
desire to be buried at Mt. Vernon was 
known and respected. The explosion of the 
gas meter in the sub-basement greatly dam- 
aged the crypt, but it has since been repaired, 
and one may see in an adjoining store- 
room the bier on which several of the Presi- 
dents have been laid. 

In both Senate and House a large portion 
of the afternoon was devoted to tributes to 
the late Senator Morrill, whose life, as Mr. 
Grow said, was contemporaneous with that 
of all the Presidents except Washington. 


When Mr. Morrill took his seat in December, 


1855, Mr. Grow had been a member of the 
House for four years. A warm friendship 
sprang up between them which lasted 
through life. 

This morning I have been to attend the 
funeral service held to the memory of the 
late President of the French Republic. It 
was held at St. Matthew’s Church. The 
President, Secretary Hay, Assistant Secre- 


tary of State Hill, Assistant Secretary of the. 


Navy Allen, General Miles, General Greeley, 
General Corbin, and the Diplomatic Corps 
were in attendance. in the course of the 
service Archbishop Gibbons made a brief 
and appropriate address. 
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CHARLES STEWART PARNELL.* 


To all who are interested in that later 
phase of the ever-continuing struggle of Ire- 
jJand against England which was directed by 
Mr. Parnell, this work must appeal with 
great force. It has in addition an interest of 
its own as the life of one of the most strik- 
ing Britons of this century. 

Irish politics, whatever else may be said 
of them, have not been dull. Mr. Parnell in- 
troduced into them more of rationality and 
orderly proceeding than they were ever 
known to have before, still an Irish day in 
Parliament continued to mean as it did be- 
fore a lively day and Irish politics continued 
to display the old inclination to break into 
the good humored rioting of the Donnybrook 
Tair variety. 

The characteristic features of Parnell’s agi- 
tation were that for.the first time the Irish 
interest was defended and championed in 
that rational, constitutional and parlia- 
mentary way which has given such strength 
to all the English agitations for reform, and 
which always promises victory for a good 
cause, for the simple reason that this method 
makes the final issue turn on the rational 
and moral points of the case. Born in Ireland 
as he was and Irish all over in his feeling, 
he owed this un-Irish temperament to his 
English blood. Parnell himself recognized 
this. The strong point in his case was that 
England must choose between him and an- 
archy in Ireland. He could not put an end 
at once to violence there, the boycotts, the 
assaults, the murders. But he set himself 
against them, as the blindest folly and as 
siving the enemies of Ireland their one argu- 
ment for keeping up the policy of repression. 
The Phcenix Park murders nearly broke his 
heart. Ready as he was usually for any 
emergency he collapsed under this tragedy. 
Mr. O’Brien gives a vivid picture of his dis- 
tress (vol. 1, 356): 





* The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell 1846-1891. By 
R. Barry O’Brien of the Middle Temple, Author of 
Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” etc., Harper 
and Brothers. Two volumes in one, $2.50 


“He read the news in the Observer on Sun- 
day morning, and went immediately to the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, where he found Davitt. 
‘He flung himself into a chair in my room,’ 
says Davitt, ‘and declared he would leave pub- 
lic life. ‘How can I,” he said, “carry on a 
public agitation if I am stabbed in the back in 
this way.”’” 

So when he was threatened with arrest 
and some one asked him who would take his 
place he replied: ‘‘ Captain Moonlight will 
take my place,” as when he was arrested 
“Captain Moonlight” did, and with a ven- 
geance. In the next ten months following 
the Coercion act homicides and murderous 
assaults increased in the ratio of three to 
one, while there were twice as many as- 
saults by firing into dwellings. 

Against all this Mr. Parnell represented 
the English method of agitation which de- 
pended at last on the rational and moral 
principles involved in the case. But if he 
was English in method he was Irish in heart 
and very likely imbibed his rooted hatred of 
England from his mother, Delia Tudor Stew- 
art, daughter of Rear-Admiral Charles Stew- 
art, the “Old Ironsides” of the American 
Navy. Mr. O’Brien gives great prominence 
to this Stewart heredity in his -volume, for 
tho the son did not resemble his mother in 
person it was from her that he inherited the 
calm, determined, self-poised, princely bear- 
ing which was with him such an element of 
power. Of her we read (vol. I, 29): 


“She was certainly a woman of convictions, 
independent, fearless, resolute; indifferent 
to established convictions and animated by one 
fixed idea, a rooted hatred of England; or 
rather, as she herself put it, of ‘English do- 
minion.’ ‘How came it,’ I said, ‘that your 
son Charles had such an antipathy to the Eng- 
lish ?’ ‘Why should he not ?’ she answered, 
with American deliberation. ‘ Have not his an- 
cestors been always opposed to England? My 
Grandfather Tudor fought against the English 
in the War of Independence. My father fought 
against the English in the War of 1812, and I 
suppose the Parnells had no great love for 
them. Sir John Parnell fought against the 
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Union and gave up office for Ireland, and Sir 
Henry was always on the Irish side against 
England, and so was my son’s grandfather, Wil- 
liam. . . . We have no objection to ‘the 
English people; we object to the English do- 
minion. We would not have it in America. 
Why should they have it in Ireland ?’” 

This gives us distinctly enough the key 
notes of this book. It champions Mr. Par- 
nell through thick and thin, and represents 
him always in the double light of the consti- 
tutional agitator, but who was animated by 
the strongest hostility to English rule in Ire- 
land and would be satisfied with nothing 
which did not leave Ireland free to govern 
herself. 

He was, however, twenty-eight years old 
when he first turned his attention to politics. 
Previous to that time he was living on his 
estate at Avondale, absorbed in the mining 
operations he had begun there, of which Mr. 
O’Brien might have told us much more than 
he has. He was at this time a member of the 
Synod of the “ Disestablished Church.” In 
1874 he came suddenly before his brother 
John and a Mr. Gray, of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, with the blunt statement, “I have come 
to say that I mean to stand for Wicklow as 
a Home Ruler.” The election came off, but 
Charles could not run, and his brother John, 
who took his place, was left at the bottom of 
the poll. Charles’ blood was up and he 
came forward again for Dublin, but fared 
like his brother and was beaten. Now for a 
twelvemonth he went back to his mines and 
his saw mills at Avondale and worked on 
quietly enough at his country avocations. 
But his blood was up. He walked about 
grand and handsome and saying now and 
then, “I am beaten, but they are not done 
with me yet.” A driver who brought him 
home said of his passenger, “ That’s a regu- 
lar devil. He talked all the way about fight- 
ing again and smashing them all, and he 
looked wild and fierce.” 

Meantime, new heat was added to his fury. 
John Mitchell, who, in ’48, had been trans- 
ported for treason for fourteen years, es- 
caped to this country. Here he went for 
negro slavery with the same zeal he had 
shown for Irish freedom, and lost two sons 
in the Confederate army. In 1874 he re- 
turned to Ireland and was elected to Parlia- 
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ment from Tipperary. This election was 
quashed as illegal. He was then elected 
again, but in a few days fell ill and died. Mr. 
Parnell, who had subscribed generously to his 
campaign, was then put into the breach and 
came out over a Tory antagonist and an In- 
dependent Home Ruler at the head of the 
poll. His hour had now come. Home Rule 
now had such a leader as had never directed 
its forces before. 

We cannot follow Mr. O’Brien through his 
narrative, nor even in a summary of it. He 
was, through all these years, a center of 
union and strength. He combined the gifts 
of a peace-maker with those of a great 
fighter, and all through these pages until the 
crash of his great collapse came we find 
him combining Irishmen at home, in this 
country and all over the world, in one solid 
resistance to English rule in Ireland. He 
pursued his policy steadily, skillfully, in con- 
stitutional ways, developing a _ well-disci- 
plined parliamentary party which Mr. Glad- 
stone believed might have carried Home 
Rule for Ireland had it not been for the 
dreadful catastrophe in which he involved 
himself at the critical moment. 

The roots of this scandal, as usual, lay sev- 
eral years back of the explosion. In 1880 
Mr. Parnell met Mrs. O’Shea, niece of Lord 
Hatherly. “A friendship which soon rip- 
ened into love sprang up between them, and 
from 1881 to 1891 they lived as husband and 
wife.” In 1889 Captain O’Shea filed a peti- 
tion for divorce. The revelations of the trial 
were of the most scandalous character. Par- 
nell’s conduct was disgraceful in the ex- 
treme. He had pursued his intrigue under 
false names. He had assumed a disguise 
and hidden himself. Falsehood, duplicity 
and trickery marked even his confidential 
communications to his friends. He assured 
them to the last that his defense was per- 
fect; that he should come out unscathed as 
in the Pigott case and against the Times. 
But when the trial came he put in no de- 
fense.' Not a word of the promised defense 
was uttered then or published afterward. 
The jury gave a verdict against him without 
leaving the box, and in a very short time he 
confirmed the verdict against him by marry- 
ing Mrs. O’Shea. 

The Roman Catholic prelates and priests 
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fell off at once, and the consistent Catholic 
laymen did the same. Mr. Gladstone found 
it impossible to continue his alliance and at 
once wrote a letter to Mr. Parnell in which 
he took that position. Mr. Parnell was, how- 
ever, in hiding at the time, and Mr. Glad- 
stone was forced to send another letter to 
Mr. Morley, in which he called on Mr. Par- 
nell to retire from his position as leader of 
the Irish Nationals. 

From this point on we find ourselves un- 
able to agree with Mr. O’Brien. He would 
have us believe that shameful as his hero’s 
action had been it had no necessary relation 
with his publie position, and that the failure 
of Home Rule may be traced to the refusal 
of his former associates to rise above the 
strictly personal view of the case. 

From the beginning of this fatal intimacy 
with Mrs. O’Shea Parnell was not the man 
he had been. The cause of his change was 
hardly suspected for several years, but Mr. 
Parnell’s altered demeanor was observed 
and wondered at. 

With his usual generosity, Mr. Gladstone 
comes forward in the last chapter with an 
“appreciation.” He neither suppresses nor 
softens his conviction at the critical point. 
But he bears generous testimony to the man 
in his best and worthiest character. 





Tue Story or France. From the Earliest 
Times to the Consulate of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. By Thomas E. Watson. (In two 
volumes. ‘he Macmillan Company. Vol. 
I. Pp. 712. $2.50.) 


This opening volume, of Mr. Watson’s prom- 
ised two, brings the history down to the death 
of Louis XV. The author calls it a “story,” 
and many of its departures from the dignified 
sobriety of the historic style may be attributed 
to the “story ” form and left to pass on that 
explanation. But we are treated to long moral- 
izings and expansions, such as the very ob- 
jectionable first five pages of Chapter XXIII, 
on the Reformation, which bear no other re- 
semblance to the “story ” style than that they 
are fiction; and this is precisely what is not 
wanted in this case. The chapters on the 
Roman period and the legacy of imperial Rome 
to colonial Gaul read like the chronicle of “a 
Snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” and even 
suggest that, by committing himself to a 
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“story” of France, the author paralyzed his 
hand for writing its history. 

Mr. Watson can write in excellent English. 
with strong point and great vivacity. -His book 
is full of examples. The more is the pity of it 
that he so often gives himself up to vicious, 
jerky, hysterical epigrams, and then hightens 
their impression by printing each out on the 
page in a succession of short paragraphs or 
sentences, each standing alone by itself. Ten 
thousand pities that the pathetic history of Joan 
of Are should be told in this theatrical, semi- 
tragic method. 

Yet the “story” style has brought with it 
some important advantages. - The narrative is 
in general compact and lively. The history 
moves on rapidly and with great vitality. Mr. 
Watson seems to go quickly and surely to the 
heart of a confused situation and read its mean- 
ing. The account of Louis XI of France is a 
good example. This “story” stands in his 
pages very much as Pres. C. K. Adams, for ex- 
ample, has given it in Johnson’s Encyclopedia, 
but far more vividly, the lights and shades 
standing out against each other in very skillful 
literary contrast. Mr. Watson makes a splendid 
picture of this treacherous, double-faced, hard- 
headed and extremely able but personally con- 
temptible monarch. Then when he comes to 
the end he wipes out one-half of his own picture 
and glorifies himself with this bit of bluster: 

“ Historians have denied that Louis was a great” 
man. With one accord they decry him as a beast 
unclean. I judge this monarch by the work he 
did, and I dare to say that I find him very great.” 

he simple fact is that Mr. Watson has fol- 
lowed all the others in his narrative. He has 
set the same things to Louis’s credit, the post- 
mail for example, and he has charged him with 
the same vices. The only difference is that he 
finds it convenient to rub out one-half of the 
portrait he has drawn so well. Yet in this case 
we more than half agree with him. For he has 
followed the just rule that a man must be judged 
by the positive content, merit and achievement 
of his life, and not by the catalog of failures 
that can be established against him. 

It would have been well if Mr. Watson had 
stuck to this method in his remarks on the 
Church and Christianity. It might have re- 
lieved us of the necessity of saying that our most 
serious criticism of the book is his treatment of 
moral questions and movements. So far as we 
have observed Mr. Watson has no moral enthu- 
siasm. Apparently he cares nothing for relig- 
ion, and so far as we can discover from his 
treatment of Louis XI or Francis I, the com- 
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mon principles of morality count for little with 
him in the judgment of men. We have already 
referred to the account of Christianity which is 
wantonly introduced into his chapter on the 
Reformation. The book holds the same tone 
all through. The faults of the age and the 
Church are hunted up and set in proof against 
Christianity. There is no adequate presentation 
of its positive blessings, and apparently no sus- 
picion that any of much importance ever existed. 
The result of this is a lamentable want of moral 
tone in the book. There is not one note in it 
of Schiller’s great saying: ‘ The history of the 
world is the judgment of the world.” As to 
the author’s mastery of political economy, we 
should judge from some very elementary re- 
marks on page 11, as to the relations between 
civilization and money, that his knowledge. on 
this subject was limited to the reading of the 
late General Walker’s unfortunate book on 
International Bimetallism. 





Was Curist Born at BETHLEHEM? A Study 
on the Credibility of St. Luke. By W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A., D.O.L. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) 

This crown octavo of less than three hundred 
pages is by no means the least of the many serv- 
ices Professor Ramsay has rendered to Biblical 
criticism. The question whether Christ was 
born at Bethlehem, as St. Luke and St. Matthew 
assert, is one of the most difficult problems of 
New Testament history, depending as it does 
for its affirmation on the accuracy of St. Luke’s 
account of the enrolment which took Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem, and thus brought them 
there when Jesus was born. It has been main- 
tained by a long line of critics and scholars 
that Augustus never ordered a general enrol- 
ment in which “the whole world should be 
taxed.” Gardthausen, the latest authority as 
to Augustus, is emphatic on this point. 
Others have insisted that even if he had done so 
the enrolment could not have extended to Pales- 
tine, which was an independent kingdom, while, 
even if it did extend to Palestine, the Roman 
law would not have required Joseph and Mary 
to go to Bethlehem. They would have been en- 
rolled at Nazareth, their home. A still stronger 
attack on St. Luke’s accuracy is made on the 
ground that no census enrolment was held in 
Judea until A. D. 6-7, which would be ten or 
twelve years too late for Luke’s narrative, and 
that Cyrenius, or Quirinius as the name should 
be spelled, and under whom Luke says the en- 
rolment was made, never governed Syria during 
Herod’s life. 

It is well known to scholars that there is no 
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darker nor more difficult period in Roman im- 
perial history than just this period in the reign 
of Augustus. The facts, dates and other data 
leave the problem surrounded with more or less 
difficulty, but it is wonderful how much new 
light has been thrown on it by the recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt and Syria. ‘Of the first point, 
that Augustus never ordered a general enrol 
ment, it is not too much to say that Professor 
Ramsay is able to brush it away with conclusive 
proof that he did. The other point, that such 
an enrolment could not extend to Palestine, 
bears his examination no better. As to the alle- 
gation that the Roman law would not require 
the journey to Bethlehem, Professor Ramsay is 
able to bring forward some new discoveries in 


‘Egypt which go to show that these Roman en- 


rolments in the East had a household or tribal 
character which required the families to go up 
to the tribal center,. which in this case would be 
Bethlehem, and that the enforcement of the en- 
rolment in this form would be a concession to 
Jewish prejudice which would greatly soften 
the feeling against it, and leave it a matter of so 
small irritation that it might easily have been 
passed over by Josephus, especially as his atten- 
tion was concentrated on the commotion made 
by the great census in 6-7 A. D. On this point 
Professor Ramsay shows that we have generally 
read into Luke something which was not there; 
that he does not say that Augustus ordered the 
one single census referred to in Luke, but that 
he laid down a system of enrolment for the 
whole Roman world, which was to be carried 
out in all the provinces and not necessarily at 
one time. There was much delay before it was 
actually carried out in Judea. Luke, speaking 
very accurately, and with the later census which 
Josephus records in mind, goes on to say, “ This 
was the first enrolment, while Quirinius was ad- 
ministering Syria,” ete. 

We cannot follow Professor Ramsay into the 
details of his solution of the Quirinius problem. 


-He may not put the whole matter on grounds of 


solid proof. He.does not claim to have done 
this. But he carries the proof to a high degree 
of probability. It is no longer possible to say 
that St. Luke rests under the implication of 
having confused things hopelessly in his narra- 
tive. The probabilities are all the other way. 
The volume before us is also full of interest in 
its earlier chapters, where we have a close ex- 
amination of the case of St. Luke against his 
critics. In some important points Professor 
Ramsay corrects the position taken in his pre- 
vious publications. The whole volume is a 


study of high critical value, acute, learned and 


marked with a broad and golden candor, 
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Tue RoyAL Navy. A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By Wm. Laird 
Clowes, Fellow of King’s College, London, 
etc., assisted by Sir Clements Markham, 
K. C. B., etc.; Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. N.; 
Mr. H.W. Wilson; Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary U. S. Navy; Mr. BL. 
Carr Laughton, ete. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $6.50 per vol.) 


This is Volume III of the series, which is to 
comprise in five magnificent square octavos this 
sumptuous history of the Royal Navy from the 
earliest times. The narrative in this volume he- 
gins with the year 1714, where it was broken off 
in the previous Volume II, and carries the his- 
tory on to the end of 1792. About one-third of 
the volume is occupied with a narrative of the 
more important operations of the British Navy 
during the war of the Revolution. The book 
has much to say, therefore, of the beginnings of 
the United States Navy, which under Hull and 
Decatur proved as capable and as heroic as any 
foeman England ever met on the sea. It is a 
remarkable indication of the softening and 
ameliorating effects of time that such an im- 
portant portion of this great national history 
should be committed to a distinguished captain 
in the naval service of the country with which 
England was then at war. The volume is other- 
wise full of interest. Among other things it 
contains the account of the capture of the expe- 
dition against Havana in 1762 and its surrender 
to the English. Spain lost in that disastrous 
event sixteen of her battle ships, three sunk in 
the harbor and thirteen surrendered with the city. 
Some of the great British admirals, like Rodney 
and Howe, for example, can be traced through 
the book. It contains also the proceedings 
against Admiral Byng, which resulted in what 
is now regarded as his unjust condemnation and 
execution, as every traveler to Southill, Bed- 
fordshire, has read in the inscription on the 
monument over his grave: 


“To the perpetual disgrace of public justice, the 
Hon. John Byng, Esq., Admiral of the Blue, fell a 
martyr to political persecution March 14th, in the 
year MDCCLVII; when Bravery and Loyalty were 
insufficient Securities for the Life and Honor of a 
Naval Officer.” 


The work is too large for consecutive reading, 
but admirable for reference and for the reading 
up of special episodes and topics. It is full of 
the charm and romance of the sea, and will 
prove for those who feel them—and who does 
not?—an inexhaustible treasury of good things 
and heroic examples, 
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Dump FOxGLove, AND OTHER Stories. By 
Annie Trumbull Slosson. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) These stories are curious and effective 
double studies of human life and plant life, 
written with unconventional yet quaint force 
of sentiment, and with a blending of religious 
and worldly insight quite unusual. The charac- 
ters are depicted with memorable strokes of 
realism; but at the same time they are ideal- 
ized. ‘The stories will be remembered by all 
who read them. THe Story or GOSTA 
Berne. J'ranslated from the Swedish of 
Selma Lagerléf. By Pauline Bancroft Flack. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75.) In 
many respects this is a powerful novel, but not 
a pleasing one. ‘Ihe life it pictures is some- 
what grim, shadowy. hard and tender by turns. 
Its chief character suffers and makes the reader 
suffer. Indeed, the drag of distress is dispropor- 
tionate to the pleasure derived. BIRD Gops. 
By Charles de Kay. (New York: A. 8S. Barnes 
and Company.) Thisisa decidedly interesting 
book, besides being a very beautiful one. Charles 
de Kay’s text covers the whole subject of bird 
worship and bird augury from the earliest 
times down to the present. The style is excel- 
lent, the treatment atractive and the arrange- 
ment good. One not acquainted with the im- 
portance attached to bird movements and hab- 
its by the peoples of all countries and ages can 
scarcely conceive of it. Mr. De Kay goes into 
his subject with enthusiasm and adds to it the 
interest of his own personality, so that the 
reading is rarely dry or merely antiquarian, 
albeit the antiquary’s spirit predominates. The 
book will be engaging to most readers, and the 
many illustrative decorations by Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards add not a little to the beauty 
and value of the pages. We recommend Bird 
Gods to our readers and especially to those in- 
terested in the universal effect which birds seem 
to have made upon the human imagination in 
connection with religion and the mysteries of 
existence. ‘Tie CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. By 
Marcel Schwob. Translated from the French. 
With an Introduction by Henry Copley Greene. 
(Boston: SmalJ, Maynard & Company. $1.50 
net. ) Like all of Schwob’s writings, this little 
book is distinctly queer in both substance and 
style. It is a series of dreamy, curiously 
vague sketches remotely shadowing forth what 
may have been special effects of the children’s 
crusade. In a way, they are effective impres- 
sions; but they belong to misty and indeter- 
minate art; there is nothing vital, red-blooded, 
authentically human in them. Perhaps the 
only definite appeal they present is that of 
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something neither expressed nor intelligibly 
adumbrated. The little book is made up of 
Italian hand-made paper and quaintly printed. 
THE SON or PERDITION. By William A. 
Hammond, M.D. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. $1.50.) This is a romance of Christ’s 
time, with Judas Iscariot for hero and Mary 
Magdalene for heroine. It is a curious and 
not uninteresting story of the tribe of ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,” which is alarmingly on the increase. Dr. 
Hammond writes with vigor, and with a certain 
sort of reverence, not by any means orthodox. 
We do not approve of taking liberties with 
divine history, or of representing Christ as 
doing and saying things not recorded in that 
history. Dr. Hammond makes Christ a char- 
acter in his fiction and gives him a fictitious 
character. Regarded simply as a story, The 
Son of Perdition is a cleverly constructed work. 
THe Boys or ’98. By James Otis. 
(Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. $1.50.) Here is 
another running account of our war with Spain, 
made up mostly, it appears, from newspaper ac- 
counts and official field reports joined by linking 
them together with the author's explanations. 
It is a handy-and useful book, as a sort of his- 
toric skirmish line preparatory to engaging in an 
authentic and full history of the war, which 
will, of course, presently be written. Many 
spirited illustrations aid the text, and upon the 
whole the book is well worthy of attention. 
LOVE IN EpicrRAM. SAPIENT GUESSES 
AND Foo.isH CONCEITS ABOUT THE TENDER 
PASSION. Compiled by Frederick W. Morton. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) 
This little volume contains a great many say- 
ings, wise, sentimental, witty, humorous, pathet- 
ic, proverbial and critical, about love, by a host 
of the world’s most noted men and women. It 
is amusing and, perhaps, instructive. At all 
events, one may toy with it in an idle moment, 
as with a harmless plaything-————Birps or 
WASHINGTON AND Vicinity. By Mrs. L. W. 
Maynard. With Introduction by Florence A. 
Merriam. (Colton Maynard, Washington, D. 
©. $1.00.) This is a useful little book for bird 
jovers and students of American ornithology. 
The descriptions are clear and untechnical and 
accompanied by some good pictures. Lost 
PRINCE ALMON. By Louis Pendleton. (Phila- 
delyhia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America.) This is the story of a Jewish 
prince, a mere child and heir to the throne 
of David, who has been hidden from an usurp- 
ing queen, but soon falls into the hands of 
witches, robbers, strolling players and the like, 
who give him adventures galore. 














In due time 


he manages to get back to Jerusalem and is 
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crowned king. A pleasant story for boys- 





For Peracy’s SAKE. 
(The Macmillan Co. 
English country 
heroine. 


By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. 

$1.50.) A story of 
life with a little girl for 
It is very cleverly told, but with free 
use of split infinitives and without discrimina- 
tion between the use of who and whom. Young 
girls, between ten and fourteen, will find it a 
decidedly captivating book, nevertheless; both 
text and illustrations may pass their crit- 
icism. SomME MARKED PASSAGES, AND 
OTHER Stores. By Jeanne G. Pennington. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & MHulbert. 
$1.00.) A book of weakish stories in which 
every sentiment has a hot-house suggestion. 
It is a curious sort of optimism that disports 
itself in these pages; but it is optimism. The 
characters most insisted upon are those that 
extract great delight from the substance of dis- 
tress. PrEeps at PEOPLE. Being Certain 
Papers from the Writings of Anne Warring- 
ton Witherop. Collected by John Kendrick 
Bangs. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) The 
satire of these personal sketches is a trifle rude, 
but it is telling. Mr. Bangs understands the 
commercial spirit of the literary and artistic 
world of to-day. His burlesques upon Alfred 
Austin, Rudyard Kipling and Hall Caine are al- 
most too true to the facts. He hits off Kipling 
especially well when in speaking of the craze 
shown by the American people for Kipling’s 
bizarreries he remarks: ‘“ They certainly do 
Icve a circus!” Not the pie-belt only, but the 
whole of our country has been bill-posted in 
glaring colors to advertise that show. 
PEMBERTON. Or One Hundred Years Ago. By 
(Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates and Company.) Here is a romance of 
more than ordinary interest. Not only is it 
well written, but the materials used in it lend 
themselves admirably to the author’s purpose, 
which is to give a strong picture of the life and 
times of Benedict Arnold and Major André 
with a story full of stirring adventures and 
social incidents characteristic of that troublous 
period of our history. The characters are all 
well drawn, and their parts capitally sustained. 
Some good descriptions of battles and some 
lively scenes connected with the movements of 
the armies add to the book’s interest. A 
LirrLe TURNING ASIDE. By Barbara Yechton. 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00.) 
This story is written in a style which here and 
there is almost hysterical, but the effect in the 
end is by no means slight. The heroine is a 
girl who in the pursuit of art is stricken with 
blindness. A commonplace-looking but noble- 
hearted doctor cures her and loves her, and 
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upon this love tutns the stery. CaRTA- 
GENA; OR, THE Lost BricgapE. A Story of 
Heroism in the British War with Spain. By 
Charles W. Hall. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.50.) “'This is a fine, strong romance of 
war and adventure laid in the time of the great 
conflict between England and Spain begun in 
1739. The tale is told with simple energy, and 
the picturesque and romantic features of cruis- 
ing and fighting in the West Indies are brought 
out in strong relief. Some Persons Un- 
KNOWN. By HE. W. Hornung. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Eleven short stories, all 
of them touched with a singular power. They 
are not altogether pleasant, some of them are 
decidedly disagreeable; but they are brilliant 
and fascinating. THE GENTLE ART OF 
PLEASING. By Elizabeth Glover. (New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00.) This is a 
little book of kindness, gentleness and love. The 
author writes for the unfortunates who are 
born without the gift of personal magnetism. 
Her plea is for unveiling the light that is under 
a bushel and for probing to the innermost 
sources of tenderness, sweetness and comfort. 
———A Son or THE CAROLINAS. A Story of 
the Hurricane Upon the Sea Islands. By Eliza- 
beth Carpenter NSatterthwait. (Philadelphia: 
Henry <Altemus.) The chief value of this 
story is in a certain simple truthfulness to 
local conditions and influences. It is a story 
saturated with Southern spirit, and some of its 
characters are sketched in admirable sincerity 
of purpose. The work is provincial and ama- 
teurish, but its frankness makes it readable. 
THE VALIANT RuUNAWAysS. By Ger- 
trude Atherton. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.25.) A story’ for boys and 
young people in general. It is written with 
graphic vigor, and the life it depicts, that of 
old California days, is sufficiently picturesque 
and stirring to hold the reader fast to the page. 
There is no end of adventure in a wild and 
strange region; savage animals, lawless men and 
all the romantic surroundings of Spanish or 
Mexican half civilization fifty or sixty years 
ago are cleverly sketched. UNDER ‘HE 
DoME oF St. Paut’s. A Story of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s Days. By Emma Marshall. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) With a 
frontispiece portrait of Sir Christopher Wren 
from the painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
illustrations by T, Hamilton Crawford, R.S.W., 
this novel has a certain attractiveness to the 
eye. As for the story, it is nothing great, but 
will be found pleasantly readable, with an en- 
gaging, tho not very strong, historical flavor 
and a considerable biographical adumbration of 
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the great builder of St. Paul's. FLASH 
Liguts oN Nature. By Grant Allen. (New 
York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.50.) Mr. 
Grant Allen is always charmingly interesting 
when he writes about Nature, and what he says 
possesses suggestiveness and valuable instruct- 
ive substance. This book is filled with sketches 
of insects and plants presenting curious and 
picturesque features of their life and economy. 
Tilustrations that illustrate accompany the text, 
making the book one well worth selecting for 
young students of natural history. 
ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
By Charles F. King. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.) This 1s a book for the young, giving 
lively conversations, descriptions and _ illustra- 
tions explanatory of countries, places and peo- 
ples, as seen by a wideawake family in their 
leisurely travels over Northern Burope. Young 
people reading it will get a fair impression of 
tue journeyings and sight-seeings described, 
SocraL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By “A British Officer.” Tllustrated by R. 
Caton Woodville. (Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) 
This is a _ straightforward and _ interesting 
sketch of social life and experiences of the offi- 
cers and men of the British army. There is 
nothing very lively about its style; but it gives 
a strong impression, and the illustrations aid 
the text. One lays aside the book with the feel- 
ing that Her Majesty’s military arm is not only 
strong, but that the men composing it are a 
fine, loyal and hearty set of fellows. 











A History oF GREECE FoR HicH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES. By George Willis Botsford, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.10.) This history is designed for 
use in secondary schools and may be strongly 
commended for that use. For the old method of 
a succession of details it substitutes the better 
method of topical organization, or of a history 
presented in the movements which not only rep- 
resent its development but made it what it is. 
The sixteen chapters of the manual are so many 
topical steps, stages or movements in the organic 
development of the history. Because they rep- 
resent a development they have unity and vital 
interest. The history eddies around its own 
natural centers. Nothing falls out of its sweep, 
and one part is set in right perspective re- 
lations and logical relations with another. 
This gives the manual its educational value. 
The author has submitted his work on the 
critical side to competent revisers and 
taken uncommon pains with his statement 
of facts. In the chapter on Prehistoric Greece 
he cannot be accused of exaggeration. It ix 
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possible that the impression he wishes to leave 
with the student would be helped out by a little 
more expansion and color. The illustrations 
give the history a valuable support. In many 
points the author has managed cleverly to give 
a picturesque exhibition of the authority on 
which he is resting his narrative. We cannot 
pretend to having read the .whole, but the parts 
we have read have taken a strong hold on the 
reader’s attention. They are simple, direct and 
rich in that subtle quality which for the want 
of a term we call literary yitality. 


EMMA WILLARD AND HER PupPlits; or, Fifty 
Years of Troy Female Seminary, 1822-1872. 
(Published by Mrs. Russell Sage, and for sale 
by The American Tract Society, 10 East Twen- 
ty-third street. $3.50 cloth, $5 morocco.) This 
is a noble monument, erected to commemorate 
one of the greatest names in American school 
history. It swells out into the proportions of 
a square royal octavo of eight hundred and nine- 
ty-five pages, and is illustrated with a veritable 
gallery of portraits and reproductions of scenes 
and buildings which are of interest in the history. 
The first thirty-five pages are devoted to Miss 
Willard’s personal history, and her early efforts 
to found a female seminary that should be 
worthy of the name, and as she wished it to be, 
a path-opener in the education of women. The 
eleven chapters of this introduction trace 
the entire history of the school from Middlebury, 
Vt., to Waterford, N. Y., and to Troy, its growth 
there, and the various vicissitudes and changes 
of administration through which it passed down 
to the present time. Then follows in more than 
eight hundred pages the record of pupils, ar- 
ranged by decades, through the five dec- 
ades of the school from 1822 to 1872. 
Names received too late for classification 
are inserted as addenda, and the recent his- 
tory of the school from 1872 to 1895 is traced in 
an interesting sketch. The whole publication is a 
monumental example of public spirit and has 
for its object the commemoration of a great pio- 
neer in the education of women. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL KEPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, FoR 1897. 
Charles D. Walcott, Director. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) Part VI 
of this Report is on “ The Mineral Resources of 
the United States, for 1897, Metallic Products, 
Coal and Coke.” The summary for the year pre- 
sents some striking facts. “The total valuation 
of all our mineral products for 1897 was $632, 
312,347, the greatest in the history of the coun- 
try except for 1892. Copper and zinc reached 
the maximum both in quantity and market 
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value. Aluminum is coming rapidly forward. 
The production in 1897 was three times that 
of the previous year. Iron and steel did not 
command the maximum price per ton, having 
fallen in the three years from $11.14 in 1895 to 
$9.85 in 1897. The amount produced, however, 
broke all the records and reached the enormous 
total of 9,652,680 long tons. The summary 
presents the statistics of the production of fuels, 
structural materials, abrasive materials, chem- 
ical materials, pigments and such miscellaneous 
products as fuller’s earth, precious stones, mica, 
asphalt, asbestos, graphite, soapstone, mineral 
waters, etc. Full details under all these heads 
are presented in the expanded sections of the 
Report. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES H. Spur- 
GEON. Compiled from His Diary, Letters and 
Records. By his Wife and his Private Secre- 
tary. Vol. II, 1854-1860. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $2.50.) We noticed the first volume 
of this autobiography so fully when it appeared 
as to make it unnecessary to do more than to 
call attention to the publication of this second 
volume and say that it covers the period from 
1854, when Spurgeon’s great London ministry 
was just beginning, down to 1860. The work is 
freely illustrated with heliotypes and grows 
even more deeply interesting the further we 
get in the history of this wonderful ministry. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

A LiFe oF TENNYSON, in one volume, is 
promised by the Macmillans. It will be less 
bulky and much cheaper than the original two- 
volume edition. 


... ‘The Isles and Shrines of Greece,” by 
tion. Samuel J. Barrows, just appointed Li- 
brarian of Congress, is published by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston. It.was brought out 
last year. 

...-By an oversight the price of the new Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (Presbyterian Publication 
House, Philadelphia) was given in our notice 
of the work as $5. It is published at the un- 
commonly low price of $2.00. 

....-The North American Review has passed 
from the hands of General Lloyd S. Bryce and 
David Monroe to George B. M. Harvey. ‘The 
price paid is understood to have been something 
like $225,000. Mr. Harvey will assume edi- 
torial direction with the May number. 

...-Of “Ian Maclaren’s” “ Afterwards,” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says: “I am not afraid 
to prophesy that it will be read and loved for 
a generation of years. I call it a great story. 
and have no fear thet I shall be called upon to 
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retract the adjective. . . . We read till our 
heartstrings snap, and then we read again.” 


...-The readers of Literature are balloting 
for ten charter members of a proposed American 
“ Academy.” A final vote has not been taken, 
but the first ten names at present are: W. D. 
Howells, John Fiske, Mark Twain, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Charles Dudley Warner, Bret 
IIarte, S. Weif Mitchell, Henry James, George 
W. Cable, John Burroughs. 


.-The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the United 
States Commissioner of Labor, has in prepara- 
tion an American edition of “The Statesman’s 
Year Book,” which will be published in March 
by the Macmillan Company. Formerly a few 
pages merely have been devoted to the United 
States. New material will be added, and it is 
proposed to make the volume indispensable to 
the American “ public man.” 


.-The sale of Bismarck’s Memoirs in Ger- 
many has reached more than 100,000 copies, 
and this only begins to satisfy the demand for 
it. In December last 318,000 copies had al- 
ready been ordered. In Russia, by way of 
contrast, the “ Andenken” lie under lock and 
key, because the Supreme Press Department 
has declared its disapproval of the book. 
Whether it shall be sold at all in Russia remains 
for the Minister of Foreign Affairs to decide. 


..A matter of great interest to all who care 
for the early history of printing is the discovery 
of a copy of a “ Missale Speciale,” which is be- 
lieved to have preceded by an indefinite period 
the Mainz Psalter of 1457, and is in the smaller 
type used for that book. This precious book, 
probably the work of Gutenberg himself, is now 
in the possession of Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, the 
well-known old bookseller of Munich, who in his 


last catalogue has given an elaborate description ° 


with fac-similes. Some abbreviations, capitals 


and initials are supplied in manuscript, and of ' 


the five varieties of type used in Psalterium only 
one is employed in the Missale Speciale. 


..A question under discussion among pub- 
lishers is whether or not the title-page of a 
newly printed book should plainly show that the 
book is a first issue or a reprint. The Mac- 
millans always add a bibliographical note to 
a new edition, with the dates of reprinting, 
and the house of Longmans in addition to this 
place the word “ Reissue” on the title-page. 
Literature says in commenting upon this sub- 
ject: “It ought to be a well-understood rule 
that books which have already come before the 
public shall not make their reappearance as if 
they were new. This is not only in the interest 
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of reviewers (who are, of course, supposed to be 
able to frustrate all such knavish tricks), but 
in order that book-buyers may know exactly 
what they are buying and not be led into pur- 
chasing next winter a Christmas book of the 
season that is just past.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE POPE ON AMERICANISM. 


At last the bolt has fallen, and a 
very harmless bolt it is. The Catholic world 
of Europe, or the excitable part of it, has 
been in convulsions for three years over the 
supposed aberrations of the Catholic Church 
in America, and has been beseeching the 
Pope to condemn its heresies. At last the 
Pope has said something to quiet them, and 
they will make the most they can of it, but 
it really amounts to nothing at all. Let us 
very briefly explain the matter. Father 
Hecker was an American priest, a convert 
from Brook Farm and the Episcopal Church. 
who joined the Redemptorist Fathers, and 
afterward, with a number of other converts, 
founded the order of Paulist Fathers, with 
the blessing of Pius IX. It is a very active 
order, which, knowing Protestantism so 
well, has paid special attention to commend- 
ing the Catholic Church to Protestants by 
public meetings and through the press, and 
has at the same time adopted the most suc- 
cessful revival and Sunday school methods, 
familiar among Protestants, to the edifica- 
tion of Catholics. For its numbers it has 
veen probably the most aggressive and suc- 
cessful order the Catholic Church has in this 
country, and this because its members have 
been children of their century, and not edu- 
cated wholly in medieval schools. Their very 


success has aroused jealousy in other and 


less active orders, while the bishops and the 
parish priests have heartily welcomed their 
aid, Their missions (revival services) have 
been extraordinarily successful in our large 
cities, and even the largest of the Moody 
meetings could hardly equal them in attend- 
ance or fervor. Think of one of the largest 
churches in New York or Brooklyn packed 
for a week at five o’clock in the 
morning and eight in the evening with 
married women, the next week with 
unmarried women, the next with mar- 
ried men, and the fourth week with un- 
married men, while the doctrines of sin and 
salvation were preached in the most uncom- 


promising Catholic fashion, with no sparing 
of heaven or hell, and many hundreds of 
backsliders brought to confession and com- 
munion. This has been thefr work. They 
have been true to the Catholic faith and 
most loyal to the Pope, altho we presume the 
trend of their preaching has been more to 
the conscience and heart and less to the ac- 
cessories of religion than some would like. 

Father Hecker died in 1888. Soon after a 
life of Father Hecker was published in this 
country and had the imprimatur of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and the approval of every- 
body else. Several years ago this book was 
translated into French, not over literally. 
This translation frightened the Royalist UlI- 
tramontanes, who hated the republicanism 
in it, and the Jesuits. It has been charged 
that it represents a disloyal party in Amer- 
ica which is attempting to alter the doc- 
trines of the Church. Especially have they 
attacked Archbishop Ireland and Archbishop 
Keane, and have accused them to the Pope. 
These attacks have become absolutely scur- 
rilous in a paper we have seen lately, issued 
in Rome in English and Italian, in which 
Archbishop Ireland is called a millionaire 
trying to purchase influence in Rome with 
his money, and even Cardinal Rampolla, Pa- 
pal Secretary of State, is bitterly attacked 
tor supporting Archbishop Ireland and being 
indifferent to “the Jesuits, the only ones 
who have upheld the interests of the Holy 
See in this question.” Every influence possi: 
ble has been brought to bear to persuade the 
Pope to condemn “Americanism,” and the 
air has been full of rumors. Archbishop Ire- 
land went to Rome a little while ago, it is 
probable, to resist this influence. 

After words of compliment to the Church 
in America, the Pope’s letter says: 

“It is known to you, beloved son, that the life 
of Isaac Thomas Hecker, especially as inter- 
preted and translated in a foreign language, 
has excited not a little controversy, because 
therein have been voiced certain opinions con- 
cerning the way of leading Christian life.” 

The Pope is right in saying that it is “as 
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interpreted and translated in a foreign lan- 
guage” that the book has excited contro- 
versy. The original had excited no contro- 
versy. What now are these “ opinions con- 
cerning the way of leading Christian life” 
which have been charged to this translation, 
and so to American Catholics? 

The underlying principle of these new 
opinions, we are told, is that, “in order more 
easily to attract those who differ from her,” 
the Church should relax somewhat her old 
severity and shape her teachings to the spirit 
of the age. We quote: 

“They contend that it would be opportune, 

in order to gain those who differ from us, to 
omit certain points of her teaching which are 
of lesser importance, and to tone down the 
meaning which the Church has always attached 
to them.” 
This the Pope condemns. But while faith 
cannot change he goes on at length to show 
that “the rule of life” can “ accommodate 
itself to the exigencies of various times and 
places,” according to “the character and 
genius of the nations which she embraces,” 
even as St. Paul became all things to all 
men; but of the application of this liberty 
the Church must judge. 

Next the Pope speaks of another error, that 
of those who hold that 


“such liberty should be allowed in the Church 
that, her supervision and watchfulness being in 
some sense lessened, allowance be granted the 
faithful, each one to follow out more freely the 
leading of his own mind and the trend of his 
own proper activity.” 

If such people imagine, he says, that the 
analogy of civil liberty gives similar liberty 
in the Church they are mistaken, for the 
Church has divine authority for her teach- 
ings, and license must not be confounded 
with liberty. 

The next point, made a conclusion from 
these false premises, and attributed as a 
teaching of this assumed “Americanism,” 
which claims the right “to hold whatever 
opinions one pleases on any subject, and to 
Set them forth in print to the world,” is this 
error: 

“ All external guidance is set aside for those 
Souls who are striving after Christian perfec- 
tion as being superfluous, or, indeed, not useful 
in @ny sense—the contention being that the 
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Holy Spirit ‘pours richer and more abundant 
graces than formerly upon the souls of the 
faithful, so that. without human intervention 
He teaches and guides them by some hidden 
instinct of His own.” 


This doctrine, that American saints now, 
with their new liberty, get more of the Holy 
Spirit than Peter and Paul ever did, is so 
grotesque that we do not believe that the 
wildest follower of Father Hecker ever 
thought of it. Yet against this error the 
Pope argues at length, from Scripture and 
the Fathers, and suggests that seekers after 
perfection who walk in no beaten path are 
the most likely to stray. 

The Pope’s final admonition is given to 
those, who, in their dependence on natural 
virtue, disparage what they call the passive 
virtues, as compared with the active virtues, 
and who, accordingly, express contempt for 
religious orders which devote themselves to 
prayer and meditation, whose vows are held 
to be “ alien to the spirit of our times, in that 
they limit the bounds of human liberty.” 
This error the Pope again rebukes, giving 
honor to both, and to the older religious or- 
ders, while at the same time he is careful to 
say that those are not censurable wh pre- 
fer to form a body without the old vows. 
And, finally, the Pope speaks of the methods 
of the Paulists who take new ways to bring 
back non-Catholics to the Church, by con- 
ferences and addresses outside of churches, 
as doing well, if under the Girection of their 
bishops, altho the old methods, by the 
“ preaching ministry, by the pomp and splen- 
dor ceremonies, especially by setting forth 
the sound form of doctrine,” must not be dis- 
credited. 

So the Pope concludes diplomatically: 


“We are not able to give approval to those 
views which, in their collective sense, are called 
by some ‘ Americanism.’ But if by this name 
are to be understood certain endowments of 
mind which belong to the American people, just 
as other characteristics belong to various other 
nations, and if, moreover, by it is designated 
your political condition and the laws and cus- 
toms by which you are governed, there is no 
reason to take exception to the name.” 


He is very careful not to declare that the fol- 
lowers of Father Hecker or the defenders of 
“Americanism” hold these errors. They 
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also, from their headquarters in this city, 
or through Archbishop Ireland, emphat- 
ically declare that these are not their doc- 
trines. 

Nevertheless, as we read, we are glad that 
we do not have to go to the Pope to teach 
us what we must believe. Protestants have 
a great advantage in that they do not. have 
to go to Rome to fight it out there and worry 
an old man to say what will help them and 
hurt their opponents. They can accept new 
light even on matters of faith that have gone 
into the philosophy of creeds. Of course, in 
these days, the Catholic Church must change 
the emphasis she puts on her various teach- 
ings; and some teachings or institutions, 
which lend themselves to superstition, must 
fall into the background, and orders that do 
nothing but silently meditate and say masses 
will suppress themselves, and greater liberty 
must be given to thought and discussion; and 
this will. be done sooner in America than in 
Spain, and will find more favor in republican 
Hrance than with the Royalists. Protes- 
tants believe that the Caholic Church is 
changing for the better, and must change, 
and they are glad of it. Our more progressive 
Catholic friends think the change is only in 
non-essential things, in adaptation of meth- 
ods to the times, and in changes of emphasis. 
Let them think so. The Pope’s letter to Car- 
dinal Gibbons, tho directed against errors at- 
tributed to them, and easily used against 
them, will do them no hurt, and we hope will 
satisfy their opponents. . 





AMERICAN DUTY IN SAMOA 


THE question of the United States in 
Samoa must not be confounded with any 
policy which may underlie the presence of 
the United States in any other island of the 
sea. In Samoa the United States is present 
as an act of reparation, it has recognized 
duties to perform. The question is a differ- 
ent one from that involved in territorial ex- 
pansion and imperial policy. 

The gist of the Samoan situation at pres- 
ent is this. In settling the disputed succes- 
sion to the throne as between Tanumafili, of 
the Malietoa clan, and Mataafa, of the Tu- 
pua clan, Chief Justice Chambers decided in 
favor of the Malietoa claimant. He based 
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his decision on the Berlin Treaty and cited 
more particularly the protocols in which 
Germany consented to any settlement of the 
contest for the throne provided Mataafa be 
debarred. That was the German position 
ten years ago; in the meanwhile Mataafa 
has been living for five years in exile at 
Jaluit, where he has been directly under Ger- 
man influence; the German attitude toward 
Mataafa has altered, but no notification of 
the change has been given to the other Pow- 
ers signatory of the Berlin Treaty. Chief 
Justice Chambers has dealt scrupulously 
with the matter along the provisions of the 
treaty, the German Consul-General has acted 
in contravention of the treaty. So far as 
this episode goes the incident may well close 
by the discipline of the offending Consular 
officer and the acceptance of the just and 
equitable decision of the Chief Justice. That 
should be made a double condition precedent 
to any further consideration by us of 
the condition of Samoan affairs. Not be- 
cause Chief Justice Chambers is American, 
but because he has rendered a righteous de- 
cision under the Treaty, which is tantamount 
to a Constitution for Samoa, the United 
States should insist that Germany shall con- 
firm his act, as Great Britain was prompt 
to do. ‘nen only can a self-respecting na- 
tionality consider any plans for a reforma- 
tion of the Treaty. 

Having thus ended the particular phase 
of the situation as to which civilized nations 
have reached a point of strained relations, 
there yet remains the Samoan situation as it 
affects the Samoans. Tanumafili is king, 
but he is not on his throne. Mataafa, the 
victorious rebel, is administering the affairs 
of state. If the elements were stated in the 
opposite order the peace would be no nearer. 
When the troubles exhaust themselves, 
whichever of these chiefs is king will find 
the other in sullen rebellion with about two- 
thirds of the total population on the side 
against the government; that is the normal 
condition of Samoan affairs. The Samoan 
social system provides in its gentile com- 
munism a perfect system for the govern- 
ment of the family and the village. Beyond 
that it breaks down; in districts and as a 
kingdom the Samoan is not yet ready to take 
up the duty of self-government. The Berlin 
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Act, however, proceeds on the theory that if 
left to themselves and freed from the fear of 
annexation and with a fair start made with 
a king accepted by all, then the Samoans 
could be trusted to march into the orderly 
array of civilization. The fallacy of such a 
view has long been suspected even by those 
remote from the scene of events; the recent 
outbreak but serves to accentuate the inef- 
ficiency of the Tripartite Control. 

Reserving the rights of the United States 
to its coaling and equipment station in Pago- 
Pago, even if necessary taking military pos- 
session of the island of Tutuila, it might be 
easy for this country to withdraw from an 
alliance which has cost lives of men and 
willions of dollars. That has been proposed 
in the United States; there is no doubt that 
Germany would welcome our withdrawal. 
But there is one little obstacle in the way of 
such a simple escape from the difficulty. 
The honor of the United States is pledged to 
the protection of the Samoans. 

The first nation to recognize the kingdom 
of Samoa as a nation among nations was 
the United States, just 21 years ago. We 
undertook to see the people through their 
difficulties and we have done what seemed 
best. We have provided the Berlin Treaty 
to secure them the right to govern them- 
selves without foreign interference. Be- 
cause of the incapacity of the Samoans 
themselves every effort in their behalf has 
thus far broken down. The attempt to con- 
tinue the experiment can result only in fail- 
ure, in cultivating the natural propensity of 
the Samoan to intrigue, in keeping the out- 
break of war forever imminent. It is high 
time to recognize that, while we have a duty 
to the Samoans, it is not best performed by 
the continuance of the present system. 

The real duty of the United States to 
Samoa is to bring to pass a condition of 
peace in which industry may develop. How 
to reach that end should be simply ascer- 
tained. Now we may consider that which 
the Samoans have always asked for, an- 
nexation to some strong power and adminis- 
tration by intelligent white men. For this 
all Samoa has clamored in the past, the peo- 
ple have offered themselves to Great Britain 
and to the United States, but never has the 
offer been tendered to Germany. The Sa- 
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moan who passes a German plantation 
where he can see the taskmasters and the 
virtual slaves can judge what a German Sa- 
moa would be. Convenience and honor 
alike will be satisfied by the annexation of 
Samoa to Great Britain or to the United 
States, or a division between the three pow- 
ers. Thus Samoa will be benefited and in- 
ternational complications come to an end. 
The first step is the annulling of the Berlin 
Treaty. 





THEY SHOULD PAY THE 
PENALTY. 


Tuer Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which provides that “ representatives 
shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed,” 
also says: 

“But when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male members 
of such State, being twenty-one vears of age 
and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State.” 

It is admitted, and everybody knows, that 
in three States the right of many thousands 
of citizens to vote has been denied or 
abridged by constitutional provisions recent- 
ly adopted, and that in another State similar 
provisions are now under consideration. In 
the three States of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina there were, when the cen- 
sus of 1890 was taken, 1,994,082 colored in- 
habitants, and 1,565,254 who were white. 
A majority of the colored males of voting 
age in these States have been disfranchised 
hy the constitutions recently adopted. Missis. 
sippi began the work nine years ago; South 
Carolina followed her example a few years 
later, and Louisiana’s “ white” constitution 
was completed in 1898. The purpose of the 
constitution-makers was not concealed or 
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disguised. The election returns from those 
States show how completely that purpose 
has been accomplished. We have been look- 
ing at the published reports, which show the 
number of votes polled in these States at the 
election last November for members of Con- 
gress. They are reproduced below, and in 
the case of Louisiana the returns for 1898 
may be compared with those for 1896, when 
the old constitution was in force: 


LOUISIANA, 





Total Total 
° vote, vote, 
Dist. 1898. 1896. 
FER: a FEE 6,318 15.412 
II < ae . 7.856 16,848 
Biss scab ints. bak Wied 04s Ss cold 5,903 15.968 
DP dds denkneewasnahie -6gnbininsntatebes 5,900 14,148 
TT. eskioeane tnasheobehy cashes mre tenenee 4.805 15 264 
We ie AUS Sbecewere Ween 2 494 16,482 
DWOTAQS . oo cccccaccccccevcsescanses 5,549 16 020 
MISSISSIPPI. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Total Total 
vote, vote, 
Dist 1898. Dist 1898. 
Dis ccnesenebakeke 2,468 I * " . 4,559 
IL ee, a ents sees 4,138 
EB Acsctcsvvsccbesesde 2,661 III see . 4,361 
Wisi cles ete 4,55. IV ‘ - 4,632 
| STR onp ope arr BI: W ccsedicune. wagenaee 4,230 
cies eesa nek 6,07L VI. 4,916 
WOR dicassvessecesson 3,605 VII...... 4,958 
Average........ 3,948 Average........ 4,539 


In Louisiana the average was low even 
before the constitutional disfranchisement 
of the colored man, but now it has been cut 
down to less than 5,600, the six Congres- 
sional districts together polling nearly 5,000 
votes less than the average for one district in 
Iowa. In Mississippi and South Carolina 
the totals and the averages are much lower, 
and in those States may be observed a very 
large reduction of the popular vote for Pres- 
ident and State officers since the new consti- 
tutions barred the colored man’s way to the 
polls. Turn now to the Congressional dis- 
tricts in the North. The average vote last 
fall was 38,000 in the eleven districts of 
Iowa and 36,600 in the twenty-one districts 
of Ohio, while in some other States it was 
even greater. North Carolina ranks with 
them, with an average of 37,780, but per- 
haps for the last time, for if the constitution 
now proposed should be adopted her vote 
would be cut down. The popular vote of 
Mississippi ‘and South Carolina is pitifully 
small in comparison with the votes of North- 
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ern States having about an equal representa- 
tion in the electoral college. 

In the election of a President, as well as 
in the House of Representatives, these States 
exert an influence which, under the Consti- 
tution and the rules of common justice, they 
have no right to exert. They profit by their 
own wrong. Their representation is based 
upon the rights which they have wrested 
from their colored citizens. If they insist 
upon disfranchising their colored men, and 
if they cannot be prevented from doing this, 
then they should pay the just penalty, a pen- 
alty clearly prescribed by the organic law of 
the republic—a reduction of the number of 
their representatives in Congress, and of 
their votes in the electoral college. This is 
not a question of partisan politics, but one of 
mathematical fairness and such justice as is 
required under a free and civilized govern- 
ment in all the ordinary transactions of busi- 
ness. The representatives, so-called, from 
these States come to Congress under false 
pretenses. ‘They represent not only shocking 
wrong and injustice, but also a sin against 
arithmetic and the multiplication table. If 
they had a proper sense of shame they would 
beg the Government to reduce the number of 
their districts. 

Unfortunately we cannot expect that they 
will take this course, and therefore these 
States should be required by Congress to 
give up the power which they unjustly hold. 
Four or five thousand voters in one of these 
States should no longer be permitted to ex- 
ercise in the House or in the election of a 
President influence equal to that of thirty- 
eight thousand elsewhere. The national 
Constitution should be enforced in every 
State of the Union, and the next apportion- 
ment should be a fair one. Wherever male 
citizens twenty-one years old are prevented 
by law from voting, “except for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime,” whether it 
be in Massachusetts or in Mississippi, the 
just reduction which the Constitution de- 
mands should be made. The methods by 
which the Government can ascertain how 
large the reduction ought to be may not be 
easily marked out. Undoubtedly there are 
difficulties to be met and obstacles to be 
overcome, but if 300,000 males of voting age 
have been disfranchised in three States by 
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legislation, who will say. that Congress can- 
not obtain proof of this wholesale destruc- 
tion of suffrage rights? 





GEN. HENRY’S POLICY IN 
PORTO RICO. 

GENERAL HENRY is a good soldier. He 
proved that in the Indian wars on our 
frontier. He carries the scars of more than 
one battle, and believes that the end and aim 
of a good soldier is service, not parade. As 
Military Governor of Porto Rico the best 
qualities of the General appear in the civil 
ruler. He really succeeds to the office of the 
Governor-General, and so signs his decrees; 
but he cares nothing for the mere honor, and 
is only anxious that his administration be 
equitable and efficient. He is accessible to 
everybody, and labors night and day to 
remedy abuses, remove obstacles to progress, 
get bad men out of office and good men in, 
and, in a word, to make the people of Porto 
Rico happy and prosperous. He says he is 
a soldier, and not a statesman. Neverthe- 
less, Porto Ricans have cause to rejoice that 
he is sitting in the palace of the old Spanish 
autocrats, charged with temporary control 
of their civil affairs, dispensing justice to all 
with even and clean hands. 

What he has done already, in his brief 
term as Military Governor, means more to the 
people of the island than all the so-called re- 
forms under the centuries of Spanish rule. 
He has cured the internal disorders and scat- 
tered the bandits; modified the municipal 
tax on articles of food and drink brought 
into the cities for sale, and raised the rates 
on dealers in liquors and tobacco, thus reduc- 
ing the prices of bread and beef; corrected 
abuses in the levying of national fees; de- 
vised a juster system of taxation of lands; 
improved the sanitary conditions of cities 
and planned for the free vaccination of all 
the people of the island; made fishing and 
fishermen and the practice of physicians free 
from special tax; suspended the law of fore- 
closure of mortgages, under which estates 
were being shamefully sacrificed to the 
rapacity of creditors preparing to leave the 
island; reorganized corrupt and inefficient 
municipal governments; opened the way for 
improvements in the public schools, in the 
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making of roads. in the registration of prop- 
erty, and in the organization of the police. 

Of special importance is his recent action 
concerning the ministries, or departments of 
the Insular Government. These, as he found 
them, were dominated by the Secretary of 
the State. When the General wanted, for 
example, to issue an order to the Secretary 
of Hacienda, or Treasury, he had to do so 
through the Secretary of State. The latter 
was President of the Council of Ministers, 
and managed his own department and also 
supervised those of his colleagues. Under 
the new order of things, each Secretary is in- 
dependent of the others, and responsible only 
to the Governor-General. The reasons which 
made this change necessary are probably to 
be found in the course of Luis Mufioz Rivera. 
He is a man of great natural capacity, a 
born leader of men, but, unless he is greatly 
misrepresented, both selfish and unscrupu- 
lous. Originally an Autonomist, it is charged 
by his former party colleagues that he sold 
out tke cause to Sagasta, and that under,the 
favor of the last Governor-General, tho he 
was not in office, he carried the electicas for 
the first Autonomist houses by the most out- 
rageous trickery. Fraud was so manifest 
that one man, who was offered a certificate 
of election as Senator, refused to take his 
seat, on the ground that he never was 
elected. 

As Secretary of State, controlling the Fi- 
ngnce, Justice and Education departments, 
as well as his own, the whole power of ad- 
ministration was really in his hands. All the 
municipal administrations, which constitute 
the entire local government of the island, 
were absolutely subject to his orders. It was 
under his sway that workingmen were ar- 
rested in San Juan and imprisoned incom- 
municado, for no other offense than partic- 
ipating in a demand for increase of wages, 
and that the old Spanish Censorship law was 
revived to punish his political enemies. Good 
men everywhere said honest, efficient gov- 
ernment was impossible while he remained 
in power. General Henry did not directly 
dismiss him; but when he determined to re- 
organize the departments Mufioz and his 
ministerial colleagues protested, expecting, 
as before, to wring terms from their supe- 
rior. The General, however, had made up his 
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mind and refused to yield. Consequently, 
three of the ministers went out, leaving one, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who receded 
from the protest, in office. 

The announcement of the retirement of 
Mufioz was received with demonstrations of 
rejoicing. 'There was a public celebration 
of the event in San Juan. The great obstacle 
to real reform had been removed; the evil 
genius of the island no longer held the reins 
of power. On retiring he delivered an elo- 
quent address to his constituents, through 
the columns of a newspaper, in which he in- 
directly charged General Henry with snatch- 
ing away from the island the liberties which 
it formerly enjoyed (Spanish liberties, in- 
deed), and intimated that if Porto Rico is to 
become a brother and not a slave in the 
family of States, recourse must be had to 
Washington. Under the man who talks so 
glibly of liberty, and who a few months ago 
was blessing Spanish and denouncing Amer- 
ican liberty, not a municipality in the island 
had the power to make a contract, hire an 
extra policeman, or do any ordinary act with- 
out the permission of this same Secretary of 
State. It was he who persuaded General 
Brooke to refuse the request of the city of 
Ponce to be allowed to choose their own 
Alealde. His emissaries were everywhere, 
and his rule was marked by tyranny and 
trickery. The single remark which his 
veiled attacks drew from General Henry was 
this: “The Council of Secretaries enabled a 
single individual to dominate all the other 
departments .and strengthen his political 
power.” In a newspaper reply, generally 
ascribed to the ex-Secretary, he represents 
himself as too great a man to accept the 
office as now constituted: ‘‘ The office of 
President of the Council, exercised with au- 
thority, was appropriate to the strength of 
the Liberal party; with the absurd limita- 
tions now imposed, it is not acceptable to the 
man who knows his hundred thousand fol- 
lowers and what they stand for.” 

It is reported that this political autocrat is 
soon to come to Washington, to bring his in- 
fluence to bear for the removal of General 
Henry. We predict that the mission will 
fail. The President has known the General 
too long and too well to withdraw his con- 
fidence from him, a confidence which is 
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shared by all who have watched the course 
of the new Governor-General, and observed 
the splendid record he has made. 





MR. SCHURZ'S BIRTHDAY. 

In these days we are wont to associate the 
name of Mr. Carl Schurz with that movement 
for reform in the civil service which has been 
so effectively promoted by his support, and 
possibly to overlook or forget the record of 
his activity in the early years of his half 
century of earnest and untiring labor. It is 
an extraordinary career which Mr. Schurz 
can look back upon as he comes to his seven- 
tieth birthday. The young journalist and 
soldier of the revolution of ’48 in Germany 
sought America in 1852 to become here one 
of the founders of the Republican party, to 
strive for the Union on the platform and the 
battlefield, and for the remainder of his life— 
in the Senate or the Cabinet, in the diplo- 
matic service or at the editor’s desk, in 
public office or as a private citizen giving his 
energies to projects of reform—to be in the 
foremost rank of Americans, a noble exam- 
ple of unswerving fidelity to those principles 
of liberty and justice which he had taken to 
his heart in the perilous days of his youth. 

The names on the committee of seventy- 
two Americans who have planned the meet- 
ing in honor of his birthday this evening 
show how his life work has been appreciated 
by the good men of all parties and pursuits. 


‘In the list are found an ex-President of one 


party, and an ex-Vice-President of another, 
the presidents of five universities, eminent 
financiers, the leaders of the bar, great cap- 
tainsof industry, journalists whonever agree, 
philanthropists, legislators, and merchants, 
all of one mind as to the worth, the sincerity, 
the devotion and the high aims of the vet- 
eran whom they are to congratulate upon 
his safe arrival at the age of threescore and 
ten. This tribute and others which he has 
recently received are richly deserved by Mr. 
Schurz, to whom we hope that strength will 
be given for many years to come. 





At the present time of writing the Samp- 
son-Schley controversy in Congress appears, 
as the lawyers say, to have been “ discon- 
tinued by mutual consent” of the contend- 
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ing forces, and it is reported that the two 
officers are to be confirmed as rear-admirals, 
with Sampson ahead of Schley. In answer 
to the Senate’s demand for information as to 
why these promotions were recommended, 
the Navy Department again rehearsed the 
oft-repeated story of the Santiago campaign, 
and this time in such a way as to slur very 
severely upon Schley, accusing him by infer- 
ence of disobedience of orders, in his tempo- 
rary departure from in front of Santiago, 
failure in duty in not fighting the enemy to 
a finish when the “ Colon ” was discovered in 
the mouth of the harbor, and of grave er- 
ror in judgment (we decline to entertain any 
more serious suggestion than this) in turn- 
ing the Brooklyn seaward when the “ Viz- 
caya” swung toward her from the line of 
the escaping fleet. The only new informa- 
tion added was contained in a letter by Ad- 
miral Sampson, written long afterward, in 
which he referred to Schley’s course as “ rep- 
rehensible” and left the determination of 
what further should be done for (or to) 
Schley to the decision of the Department. 
Admiral Schley thereupon, with the permis- 
sicn of the Secretary of the Navy, made a 
public statement, addressed to Senator Hale, 
of his side of the matter, which it is not nec- 
essary to review here, because if he was at 
fault in any such degree as that alleged, it is 
not clear why his superiors are not also open 
to biame; the Navy Department for not im- 
mediately removing him from command af- 
ter his imputed disobedience and failure to 
engage in May, instead of keeping him in 
his place for several weeks and then recom- 
mending him for promotion, and Admiral 
Sampson for not at once relieving him when 
he discovered upon arriving at Santiago that 
his chief subordinate had been “ reprehen- 
sible” in such grave particulars as is as- 
serted. Either this, or else the opinions en- 
tertained by both the Navy Department and 
Admiral Sampson during the first week of 
June concerning the reprehensibility of 
Schley’s conduct in May must have under- 
gone a decided change a month later when 
the controversy concerning the credit for the 
Santiago victory developed. There is talk 
of a court of inquiry, even of a court-mar- 
tial. It is greatly to be hoped that the pres- 
ent reported settlement of the matter will 
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avoid such proceeding; but if there be any, 
it seems no more than fair that the issues 
should be made broad enough to subject not 
only the official conduct of Admiral Schley 
in the premises, but also that of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Admiral Sampson, to 
the strict rules of military justice. 





THE acceptance, by both parties in the 
Senate, of a compromise bill for the enlarge- 
ment of the regular army appears to have 
prevented an extra session of Congress. The 
supporters of the House bill—which is sub- 
stantially the measure prepared by Adju- 
tant-General Corbin and Secretary Alger— 
sought to make the enlargement permanent; 


. those who opposed this bill admitted that the 


proposed increase was imperatively needed, 
but would permit it to be made for only 
two years. Neither side seemed to be inter- 
ested in any legislative project for an im- 
provement of the army plan and methods 
now in use, and for this reason it is fortu- 
nate that there will be another opportunity 
two years hence for the institution of such 
reforms as were suggested in the amend- 
ments and the speech of Senator Proctor, 
who brings to the discussion of this ques- 
tion the experience of ‘a Secretary of War. 
The compromise bill, like the bill which it 
supersedes, does: not reorganize the army, 
but rather preserves and tends to perpetuate 
the prominent features of the present organ- 
ization. In so far-as it reproduces the pro- 
visions of the House bill it is the work of the 
staff departments at Washington, as dis- 
tinguished from the line of the army, and. 
naturally, serves the interests of those de- 
partments, which are preserved in their pres- 
ent form and the number of whose officers 
is to be increased by the appointment of 206 
men, probably from civil life. No one is to 
be appointed as an officer in the volunteer 
force until after he shall have shown “ to the 
satisfaction of an examining board his moral, 
physical and professional fitness for the 
grade in which he is to be commissioned.” 
‘That is a good provision. It is certainly re- 
markable that neither the Republican asso- 
ciates of Mr. Proctor in the Senate Commit- 
tee nor the five Democratic members were 
moved by his arguments for reform in re- 
spect to the constitution of the staff depart- 
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ments and the relation of these to the line. 
His experience is exceptional, and no one 
will say that he is hostile to the administra- 
tion. He would apply to the army a system 
of staff detail like that in the navy, lay the 
foundations for such a staff corps as may 
be seen “in all the best modern armies,” 
and in various ways “ divorce politics from 
the army.” Any permanent enlargement of 
the army should be accompanied by the re- 
forms which he calls for and which have 
been suggested by the recent history of the 
War Department. 





So far President Loubet has shown him- 
self the man for the place. He has not only 


averted an immediate catastrophe, but has 


probably broken the force of any attempt 
at revolution. Paul Derouléde’s attempt to 
get a couple of regiments to overturn the re- 
public was so ridiculous that it seems -to 
have taken all the force out of the opposition 
and left the Government free to go on its 
way. One indication is the resignation from 
the Council of the League of M. Brunetiére, 
who declines to associate himself with the 
men who seem to be in control of it. An- 
other is the reception accorded to the Presi- 
Gent’s calm, but firm, message to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in which he urges that 
France remember that national safety and 
prosperity depend on the recognition of the 
different departments of the Government, 
the legislative, the magistracy, the executive 
and the army. §o forcible is the appeal that 
criticism has been confined even in the most 
rabid of the press to general and very vague 
abuse. The discovery of the representatives 
of the Duke of Orleans and of the large 
mass of correspondence can scarcely fail to 
emphasize the need of united considerate ac- 
tion on the part of the supporters of the Re- 
public. What the effect on the Dreyfus 
case will be it is-too soon to estimate, tho 
it is scarcely probable that any great change 
will be brought about. The bill, it is thought 


will have to go through and the case come, 


before the whole court. It may be that the 
implication of Esterhazy in the Orleans plot 
will have an influence, but he has been al- 
ready so thoroughly discredited that it will 
scarcely have much effect. 
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....We know of no reason why a law 
which requires that men shall be executed 
for willful murder should not inflict the same 
penalty on women. An argument against 
executing women is an argument against 
executing men. If the principle is settled 
there should be no sex distinction. 

....The most precious life among all the 
English-speaking men of letters now hangs 
in the balance. Rudyard Kipling has all his 
possibilities before him. He has proved him- 
self a new master in both prose and verse, 
when he has not yet reached full middle age, 
and he may yet rival the highest names of 
the century. All the world prays for the re- 
covery of this virile, honest, brilliant man. 

....It must have been a blunder by which 
Admiral Dewey’s dispatch asking that “ for 
political reasons” the “Oregon” be sent 
him was given to the public. Perhaps he 
knew that the German flagship “ Kaiserin 
Augusta’? was coming to Manila, and he 
wanted an equally impressive American 
battleship; but that was something to keep 
still about. 

....Only forty-four Liberals could Mr. 
Morley bring to follow him in his censure 
of the Government for its policy in the Su- 
dan. It is futile to attempt in England to 
oppose the progress of the British Empire 
in Africa. 

....The Rosary Magazine publishes a trans- 
lation of a memorial made by the Philippine 
friars to the Spanish Government shortly be- 
fore the capture of Manila by the United 
States troops. It makes bitter complaint of 
the failure of the Spanish Government to 
protect them against the abuse heaped upon 
them by the freemasons in the Philippines 
and in Spain; denies all charges made 
against them; asks the Spanish Government 
to “root out the secret societies ” and pro- 
tect the friars from insult, and concludes by 
declaring that they were placed in such an 
awful position that they “ would prefer to 
abandon their ministry rather than continue 
their mission in the islands if the situation 
does not better itself before long.” ~ This 
illustrates the mutual hostility—each wanted 
the other “ rooted out.” Now only American 
occupation can save the friars, and yet most 
of the Catholic press here takes the side of 
the freemasons and Filipinos, 
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BIBLE VERSIONS WHICH THE 
PHILIPPINES WILL NEED. 
BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 

The opening of the Philippines must 
sooner or later call the attention of the Bible 
societies to the languages used in these is- 
lands. The languages spoken by the differ- 
ent tribes are as follows: 

a. Calamian, spoken by 5,000 inhabitants 
of the Calamianes group, north of Palawan. 

b. Ibanag, claimed to be used by 60,000 
people, in the provinces of Cagayan and Isa- 
bela (in the island of Luzon) and in the Ba- 
tanco group, between Luzon and Formosa. 
There exists a grammar for the study of that 
language prepared by José Maria Fausto de 
Cueras, Arte Nuevo de la Lengua Ibanag, 2d 
edit. Manila, 1854. 

ce. Zambal, spoken by about 75,000 in the 
province of Zambales, northwest of the Is- 
land of Luzon. 

d. Pampango, spoken by about 200,000 in 
Pampanga, north of Manila. A grammar 
for the study of this language, Arte de la 
Lengua Pampanga, compuesto por Diego Ber- 
gano, was already published in 1736. 

e. Pangasinan, spoken by about 300,000 
people, in the province of Pangasinan, 
the northwest of the Island of 
Luzon. Into this language, the’ first of the 
languages of the Philippines, the New Testa- 
ment has been translated by the Dominican 
Friar Alonso Lallave, and the Gospels and 
the Aacts, together with one of John’s epis- 
tles, were published in 1887 by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

f. Vicol, or Bicol, is spoken by about 325,- 
000 throughout the southern portion of Lu- 
zon. A grammar, Arte de la Lengua Bicol 
para la Ensenanza de este Idioma en la 
Provincia de Camarines, was published in 
1795. A translation of the Gospel of Luke 
into the Vicol language is now in the press. 

g. Ilocan is used by about 360,000, along 
the northwest coast of the Island of Luzon, 
and has been especially studied, as may be 
inferred from the Compendio y Methodo de la 
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Suma de las Reglas del Arte del Ydioma Ylo- 
cano, composed by Fray Francisco Lopez, 
1792; from the Vocabulario de la Lengua Ilo- 
cana, trabajado por varios Religiosos del Or- 
den de N. P. S. Augustin, 1849; from the 
Grammatica Hispano-Ilocana, compuesto por 
el R. P. Fr. José Naves, 1876. A translation 
of the Gospel of Luke into this language is 
now being prepared. 

h. Cebuan, spoken by about 500,000 in the 
Island of Cebu, and in a part of Negros. In 
the latter island there is also an aboriginal 
dialect called Panayan, but it is greatly giv- 
ing way to the Cebuan. The Cebuan may 
be learned from Arte de la Lengua Zebuana, 
1836. For Panayan Raymundo Lozano pre- 
pared Cursos de Lengua Panayana, 1876. 

i. Tagalog, spoken by 1,500,000, is the pre- 
dominant language of the Philippines, and 
is the chief language of Manila. For the 
study of that language there exist: Lecciones 
de Grammatica Hispano-Tagala, by José Ma- 
ria Campomanes, 1872; Vocabulario de la 
Lengua Tagala, primera y secunda parte, 1835; 
Vocabulario de la Lengua Tagala, 1860; Arte 
de la Lengua Tagala y Manual Tagalog, 1850. 
The Gospels of. Luke and Mark in this lan- 
guage have already been published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
Gospel of Matthew is in the press. Don Pas- 
quale H. Poblete, a Philippine exile, and for- 
merly editor of a Tagalo newspaper, is the 
translator. Another language is 

k. Visayan, spoken by about 2,000,000, and 
is common to most of the central portion of 
the archipelago. For the knowledge and 
study of the Visayan, or Bisaya, there exist: 
Diccionario Bisaya-Espanol y Espaiol-Bisaya, 
1851-52; Diccionario de la Lengua Bisaya, 
Hiligueina y Haraya de la Isla de Panay, 1841; 
Metodo del Dr. Ollendorff por apprender a leer, 
hablar y escribir un idioma cualquiera adap- 
tado al Bisaya, 1871; Arte de la Lengua Bisaya, 
Hiliguayna de la Isla de Panay, 1878. 

Avsany, N. Y. 





Tur movement in Scotland for the 
union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
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Churches is progressing most favorably. Of 
the seventy-five presbyteries only four have 
voted against it, the remainder having re- 
corded their approval of it. Of the seventy- 
one, forty-eight make not the slightest sug- 
gestion in regard to the matter. 

....With a view to securing united prayer 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the 
affairs of the land, the women of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presvyterian Church 
have inaugurated a movement for a national 
circle of daily prayer. Full information can 
be secured by applying to the Board of 
Home Missions in this city. It is hoped that 
all denominations will cordially unite in the 
movement. 

....If we at all understand the spirit with 
which Dr. Gunsaulus enters upon the suc- 
cession to Dr. Hillis it is with the idea of 
making the work in Central Church not so 
much speculative as practical. That strong 
and rich congregation will join hands with 
liberal men in otherchurches in making proof 
of the true liberalism which is deeply evan- 
gelical and mightily hopeful because Jesus 
Christ has dwelt among men and still lives 
as their king. It is a practical rather than a 
theoretical religion which Dr. Gunsaulus will 
continue to preach, tho from a new pulpit. 

...-The reception of the Free Church 
Catechism ought certainly to be gratifying 
to its authors. It has been published in full 
in a large number of denominational papers 
in this country and in England. The de- 
mand for it is phenomenal. Edition after 
edition has been exhausted, and while recog- 
nized on every hand as not an authoritative 
denominational utterance it receives very 
general approval. The Congregationalist pub- 
lishes it as a leaflet, with the explanations 
and comments on the Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


....Berea College, so often identified with 
the colored work, yet even more prominently 
connected with the work for the mountain 
people in sections of Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama, seems to be advanc- 
ing steadily. The movement for an endow- 
ment is progressing; its library has trebled 
within six years; it has secured a building 
for manual training and smaller buildings 
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for different departments and had the good 
fortune to secure much assistance from the 
State Agricultural College of Kansas when 
that institution was overthrown by the Pop- 
ulists. Its outlook is of the best and its 
674 students from 22 States identify it with 
the growing educational influences of that 
section. 


....In addition to the languages in the 
V’hilippines referred to in the article above, 
reference should be especially made to the 
Spanish, which by some oversight probably 
Dr. Pick omitted from his list. Certainly 
there is a considerable demand for the Bible 
in that section among the nearly one-half 
million who use it. There are also quite a 
large number of minor dialects spoken by 
tribes varying in number from 600 to 30,000. 
Of these the most important probably is the 
Mandaya, spoken in the northeast of the is- 
land of Mindanao. There are also four dia- 
lects spoken in the northwest of the island 
of Luzon; five in the extreme north, four on 
the northeast and another in other provinces 
of Mindanao. It is an interesting fact that 
a lady in New York City has secured the 
translation of some of the Gospels into one 
of these languages through the agency of cer- 
tain Philippine sailors, whom she has found 
in the port, and these have been printed and 
distributed to a considerable extent in the 
islands. 


....The changes in the New York pulpits 
continue. The Episcopal Church has lost 
one of its most popular and useful rectors 
by the death of Dr. Charles DeWitt Bridg- 
man, rector of. the Church of the Holy Trin- 
inty in Harlem. Dr. Bridgman, it will be 
remembered, was educated as a Baptist and 
was pastor for some time of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church in this city. He was 
very successful in it and there was general 
surprise and disappointment when he felt 
obliged, through his disagreement with the 
denomination on certain points, to enter the 
Episcopal Church. Since his change of de- 
nomination he has continued his successful 
work and was greatly beloved. The week 
registers also the closing service of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott in Brooklyn.. The church 
was crowded to hear his farewell serthon, 
and there was manifest on every hand, not 
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merely in the audience but on the part of the 
retiring pastor himself, great feeling at the 
closing of the relations which for the past 
eleven years have been so pleasant. Dr. 
Hillis gave his farewell sermon at Chicago 
and next week takes up his duties in Brook- 
lyn. 

....A great deal has been said with regard 
to the refusal of Lord Kitchener to allow 
missionary work in the Sudan. Some ex- 
planations have appeared of this apparently 
very strange and reactionary policy which 
relieve the situation somewhat. It seems 
that Lord Kitchener’s idea is primarily to 
secure absolute order before allowing the in- 
troduction of any influences that may create 
disturbance. He does not appear to be op- 
posed to mission work in itself, but feels the 
necessity for the time being at least of a 
very firm hold upon the general political 


situation. He realizes that the battle is not, 


entirely won as yet, and the reports that 
have come in recently of a contest with the 
Khalifa indicate that there is still consider- 
able to be done before the Sudan can be 
called pacified. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note the strife that is go- 
ing on with regard to the appointment 
of a bishop of the Church of England 
to have general superintendence of Egypt. 
The High Church party are anxious 
to have a man who shall be on very 
fraternal terms with the Coptic and 
Abyssinian churches, and accordingly there 
has been every effort to snub the Church 
Missionary Society, which is carrying on the 
only English evangelical work that is being 
done in that region. 


....New York apparently is not to be per- 
mitted to keep Dr. Van Dyke. Johns Hop- 
kins having failed to secure him, Princeton 
University is said to be insistent upon his 
entering its faculty to take a new chair of 
English literature. For some time, it is said, 
the graduates and friends of the university 
have been quietly securing subscriptions for 
the purpose and are now pressing their 
claim. There are naturally peculiar reasons 
which would attract Dr. Van Dyke to this 
position. A graduate and trustee of Prince- 
ton University, he has been very closely 
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identified with it for many years. It is also 
stated publicly, what has been known pri- 
vately for some time, that the well-known 
pastor is by no means a strong man and that 
the strain of these past years has been very 
heavy upon him. It is scarcely probable 
that the same criticisms will hold with re- 
gard to his taking a chair in Princeton that 
were offered in regard to Johns Hopkins; tho 
even in that case we have been glad to see 
in some quarters, notably in The Church 
Standard, of Philadelphia, emphasis laid 
upon the fact that a man who leaves the pul- 
pit for a professor’s chair is simply exchang- 
ing one teaching office for another which 
may be of equal value for the kingdom of 
God. In such a university as either Johns” 
Hopkins or Princeton he has an opportunity 
for personal influence fully as great as that 
he may exert in the pastorate, and attention 
has been called to the fact that it is a seri- 
ous loss to our higher institutions of learn- 
ing that so few men trained to the ministry 
have of late been called to professorships. 


....The Ritualistic controversy continues 
with unabated vigor. Sir William Harcourt 
has sent from his resting place in Italy a 
letter which has raised, if possible, even 
more of comment than his others. He takes 
up especially the question of disestablish- 
ment and makes the following trenchant 
statements: : 


“JT do not know if they have reflected that 
Disestablishment wil] come in a very different 
shape from that which they contemplate at 
their ease. An unoffending clergy which is dis- 
endowed on the principles of religious equality 
is naturally and properly treated with liberality 
and generosity. But those considerations do 
not apply to a body of men who are dismissed 
by the nation on account of their lawless con- 
duct. They need not lay the flattering unction 
to their souls that they are going to carry off 
the Protestant plant of the National Church in 
order to carry on their Romish manufactures. 
They are not to be allowed to occupy the parish 
churches or the cathedrals in which to erect 
confessionals and celebrate without restraint 
their high masses. They are not to be secured 
by life incomes as commutation and compensa- 
tion in the work of accomplishing the ‘ Conver- 
sion of England’ out of the funds of the Prot- 
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estant Establishment. These are considera- 
tions on which the Bishops and the clergy may 
with advantage reflect. Their time is short, 
their sands are running out; if they continue 
pusillanimously to shiver on the brink, their 
impaired authority will be finally extinguished, 
and the existence of the Church they have so 
ill-tended will be, and is indeed to-day, at 
stake.” 


The High Church papers, especially The 
Church Times, do their best to weaken the 
force of these strictures by charging all man- 
ner of evil upon Sir William Harcourt, as 
will be evident from the following quota- 
tion from the latter: 


“The mischief which the Times and Sir Wil- 
liam between them have done is this. They 
have brought Disestablishment from within as 
well as from without into the range of practical 
politics. They have manufactured a “ crisis” 
in the Church. They have disparaged the char- 
acters of the Bishops and slandered the clergy. 
'They have sown such distrust in the lay mind 
that there is talk already of withdrawing sup- 
port from the charitable and philanthropic 
work of the Church. They have threatened 
coercion as a remedy for disorders which might 
easily have been removed by the exercise of 
Episcopal tact and intelligence. They have 
given a tremendous fillip to despairing Radical- 
ism, and inspired in Dissenting minds the hope 
that the ascendency of the Nonconformist Con- 
science in English politics may shortly be re- 
asserted. In short, an egregious outrage has 
been committed.” 


The Guardian is not quite as bitter as The 
Church Times, and looks for some relief from 
the presentation in Parliament of the bill for 
the re-establishment of ecclesiastical courts. 
This, it thinks, will in due time solve all the 
difficulties. Meanwhile, the Nonconformist 
papers continue to look on with interest, 
altho they are by no means jubilant over the 
strife in the Church of England, holding 
that it is not at all for the interest of gen- 
eral evangelical truth that there should be 
such bitter hostilities and so much of almost 
inevitable misapprehension. The chief point 
of objection is the strong tendency toward 
Roman Catholicism or rather toward an ab- 
solute ignoring of the results of the Refor- 
mation and even of all Church authority. 
This last is made manifest by the following 
circular letter, signed by something over two 
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hundred of the clergy and addressed to the 
bishops: 

(1) That by canonical obedience is meant 
obedience to the canons and to the Bishop when 
he requires obedience to the canons. 

\2) That the clergy ought to refuse obedience 
to any demands which conflict with usages of 
the Church, whether cecumenical or provincial, 
waich have canonical authority. 

(3) That the reservation of: the Sacrament 
for the purpose of communicating the sick and 
the dying and the ceremonial use of incense 
cannot and must not be abandoned. * 
It should be remembered that the points 
under the third head have been absolutely 
forbidden by the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the Church of England. 





MISSIONS. 


A YEAR OF BLESSING FOR 
EGYPT. 
BY ANDREW WATSON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

Tur year just closing has been a year of great 
blessing to Egypt. The Egyptians themselves 
do not realize yet what the events of the year 
mean to them and their country, whether po- 


litically or economically or religiously. _Ever _ 


since 1881 the Mahdi or his successor has kept 
the door to the Sudan closed to all movements 
commercial or otherwise, and ruled the tribes 
on all sides of Khartum with cruel and barbar- 
ous methods, enslaving, plundering and killing 
without any restraint, and threatening all the 
time to move northward and attack Egypt it- 
self. Indeed, had it not been for the British 
occupation, the direction of the Egyptian ad- 
ministration by British brains, and the presence 
of a few thousand British redcoats, the brave 
but barbarous hordes of the Mahdi or the 
Khalifa could easily have rushed down the Nile 
valley and swept everything before them. Even 
General Wolseley’s army was almost annihilated 
by them, and his campaign ended in a practical 
victory for the forces of lust and plunder, and 
left them free to rove in all directions, causing 
a reign of terror among all the neighboring 
tribes, and destroying the towns and killing the 
men of all those tribes of whose friendship they 
had the least doubt. 

All this has now come to an end by the suc- 
cessful issue of the well-laid and vigorously exe- 
cuted plans of Kitchener Pasha. The tremen- 
dous power of the Khalifa, and the magnitude of 
the Anglo-Egyptian victory, are seen in the 
nearly 11,000 corpses of fearless warriors who 
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fought long after there was not the least hope 
of their being successful. By that battle the 
cruel yet brave tribe of the Baggara is prac- 
tically annihilated, and the Nile valley will soon 
be open for the forees of civilization—the mer- 
chant, the tourist, the explorer, the educator and 
the missionary. As a matter of prudence and 
to gain time to prepare a plan for the civil ad- 
ministration of the conquered provinces, to keep 
away at the béginning persons not in political 
sympathy with British aims, as well as to 
yain time for the completion of the railway to 
Khartum, the announcement has been made 
that no ‘one, traveler, merchant or missionary, 
will be allowed to go beyond Wady Halfa until 
next summer. The missionaries of the Church 
Mission Society were ready to go immediately 
to occupy Khartum, and only awaited the per- 
mission of the War Department. They were 
told, at first, they might go and begin work 
in Fashoda, but for the present no permission 
could be granted for mission work in Khartum. 
Ic was finally concluded, I think by the society 
itself, to postpone the establishing of its mis- 
sions in that southern region until the high Nile 
of 1899. Perhaps the British may be blamed 
icr being slow in their movements, but certainly 
in this case as well as in other matters con- 
nected with their occupation of Egypt they 
have shown a prudence and wisdom worthy of 
imitation. Before this time next year the way 
will be open for all who have legitimate business 
to go to Khartum, Fashoda and even Bahr E]- 
Ghazal. : 

I am rejoiced to know from the most reliable 
sources that a sincere and determined effort is 
to be made by those in authority, to prevent the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in these conquered 
provinces, and I hope and pray they may be 
successful. - 

The important news of to-day is that the An- 
glo-Egyptianand the Abyssinian troops have met 
at Galahat, and are encamped side by side await- 
ing the settlement of the question of the bound- 
ary between Egypt and Abyssinia. I confess 
to a sympathy and liking for the Abyssinian 
people, and I have a great desire to see them 
adopt the manners and methods of modern and 
Christian civilization. They are naturally 
brave and quick to learn. They embraced 
Christianity early in the Christian era, and have 
retained the name and the forms of Christianity 
ever since. Were they brought in contact with 
educated and Christian nations they would be 
a powerful factor in the future in shaping the 
destinies of Africa. Why cannot England and 
America use their influence to give Massowa, on 
the Red Sea, to King Menelik on condition that 


he makes it his capital? This port by nature 
and right belongs to Abyssinia and I am sure 
it is of-no use to Italy, but only a burden on her 
treasury. If the Nagasaki had it and made it 
his home he would then be brought into contact 
with civilized rulers, and would naturally, as a 
Christian ruler, desire to imitate other Christian 
rulers, and gradually give his people a regular 
form of government like the nations of Hurope. 
Why should he be. shut up in the interior, where 
the influences of Christian civilization cannot 
reach him? He and his people are capable of 
great improvement, and by giving them Mas- 
sowa their friendship would be secured, and 
they would be brought into the current of civil- 
izing and Christianizing influences suitable to 
the close of the nineteenth century. Who will 
lend them a helping hand? 
Carro, Ecypr, 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


A SEVENTH CENTURY MAP OF 
JERUSALEM. 


THe latest number of the “ Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palestina-Vereins” contains some 
interesting maps of Palestine and Jerusalem 
dating from the seventh century. Dr. R. 

toehricht is the author of the accompanying 
account and description of these and later maps 
which he has just brought to light. When it is 
remembered that the earliest geographical ac- 
counts from Arabic sources are not earlier than 
the close of the ninth century (cf. Le Strange, 
“ Palestine Under the Moslems’’)the value of 
this map of Marino Sanudo the elder, carrying 
the tradition back fwo whole centuries, is not 
to be underestimated. Readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will remember the Mosaic Map of Ma- 
deba, published last year, and although it be- 
longs to the fourth century, a large part of its 
valne was lost because of the lack of names on 
it. The buildings had to be guessed at by their 
shape and location. Fortunately, in the case of 
the maps of Sanudo, the names are written out 
in full, so that it can be used for identifying 
many of the buildings concerning which scholars 
were uncertain before and since the discovery 
of the Madeba map. 

On the map of Palestine, which lack of space 
prevents us from reproducing, the whole coun- 
try, “from Dan to Beersheba,” is drawn in de- 
tail. Not only are the tribes and their territory 
located, but many historical occurrences are 
noted at the spots where tradition or Scripture 
placed them. In quaint fashion the geographer 
writes in Latin, “ Here Joshua fought against 
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Jabin;” “The Table of the five loaves and of 
the Beatitudes;” “ Here Barak fought against 
Sisera;” “The Tomb of Job;” “ Where Jonah 
is Buried; ” “ Gideon against Midian; ” “ Sepul- 
cher of the Maccabees,” &c. His map of Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt is covered with strange 
cobwebs of lines, making it a “compass” map, 
by which the traveler could direct his course 
from one point to another. He is not satisfied 
to indicate a place like Babylon by a dot or cir- 
cle, as is done on modern maps, but as a hint of 
its importance he draws the outline of a build- 
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drawn the walls of Jerusalem with definiteness, 
indicating the towers and entrances by curved 
lines. The most valuable feature of the map, 
however, is its locating of the various sacred 
spots identified with the last days of Jesus. 
The open way is the “ Street of Columns,” on 
which stand St. Anne’s and Pilate’s houses, and, 
most important of all, where he locates the 
“Sepulcher” as well as Calvary. He has 
drawn, too. in the right-hand corner of the map 
the place of the Last Supper of Coenaculum. 
The indication of the Temple area and House of 
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THE SANUDO MAP OF JERUSALEM. 


ing with a tower at one end. Mount Sinai is 
also marked with a building called “ Church of 
St. Margaret.” Mecca is indicated by a three-’ 
turreted building a short distance from Sinai. 
And at the boundary of the desert he drew two 
towers, beneath which he wrote “These two 
towers did Pharaoh build at the entrance to the 
desert.” The map of Jerusalem and its sub- 
urbs is, however, the most jnteresting of all. 
Bethany is indicated by a small church, and 
near it is drawn the path along which tradition 
states that Jesus passed on the ass. The au- 
thor has a picture of a fig tree which Jesus 
cursed, and locates the “ Agony” on his dia- 
gram of the Garden of Gethsemane. He has 


Solomon were of course only based upon tradi- 
tion, like all the rest of these locations, but 
Sanudo was twelve hundred years nearer the 
events than we, and the traditions in his time 
must have been far fresher and more exact than 
it is possible for us to have in our day. The 
fact that later geographers give evidence of hav- 
ing utilized these maps is additional support of 
their trustworthiness. Some of the guesses as 
to these places, of which so many have been 
hazarded from time to time, should now be 
ruled out definitely. By comparing this map 
with the one found at Madeba it is possible to 
be certain of the location of the chief buildings 
in Jerusalem, from the Temple to the Sepulcher. 

















FINANCIAL. 


AMERICA’S IRON TRADE. 

THE condition of the iron industry in this 
country has long been regarded as a trust- 
worthy barometer of the general condition 
and prospects of trade. It has never been 
more encouraging than at the present time. 
The causes of the great activity now ob- 
served in all stages of the industry, from 
the mining of the ore to the marketing of 
the finished product, are an unprecedented 
domestic demand, the growth of our sales 
abroad, and the clear proof that if prices be 
kept within reasonable limits these sales 
can be greatly increased. The magnitude 
of the demand for consumption is shown in 
part by last year’s increase of output. In 
that year the product in the United States 
was 11,773,934 tons of pig iron, as against 
652,680 in 1897, and 8,623,127 in 1896. 
This remarkable increase made the Ameri- 
can output much larger than that of Great 
Britain. There is every indication that 
mines and furnaces will be driven to their 
utmost capacity this year, and it is quite 
probable that an output of from 13,000,000 
to 14,000,000 tons will be reached. 

While the increase will be required chiefly 
for domestic consumption, the demand from 
abroad, constantly growing, is not less in- 


teresting than the demand at home, to those — 


who watch the progress of this great indus- 
try, and the effect of it is not less stimulat- 
ing. Of course, our imports ‘of manufactures 
of iron and steel have been falling, while our 
exports of similar products were rising. Go- 
ing back only ten years, we find that the 
imports (fiscal years) have declined from 
$49,000,000 in 1888 to $12,615,000 in 1898, 
while the exports increased from only $17,- 
763,000 to $70,367,000. 

But the increase of exports has been espe- 
cially noticeable and gratifying during the 
last few months, which are not covered by 
the official figures set forth above. The re- 
ports for the last calendar year are now 
available, and they show that while in the 
twelve months ending on June 30th last we 


sold $70,367,000 worth of iron and steel 
abroad, our export sales for the twelve 
months ending with December last were 
nearly $83,000,000. Below are the figures 
for the last three calendar years, with those, 
for the last two Decembers: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
PSEA MRSA Ys gies 25 oA $19,506,587 $48,670,218 
MM sicicagdidviscccsccrseliter sate 13,835,950 62,787,250 
NOs Wes Sis toe boecbancddten te 12,478.687 82,774,958 
DIGG a, FOOT 0 mcs inns ces conccspatess 1,059,635 5,876,947 
Ws Sd 5 ood: ecedabaecs sets 993,579 8,052,796 


Here we see how rapid has been the growth 
of the exports during the last few months. 
While the calendar year showed sales of 
nearly $83,000,000, as compared with $70,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year, it appears that in 
December we were exporting iron and steel 
at the rate of $96,600,000 per annum. Among 
the items were steel rails, from $1,712,000. 
in 1896 to $5,787,000 in 1898; wire, from 
$1,788,000 to $3,040,000; steel sheets, from 
$96,000 to $787,000; locomotives, from $2,980.- 
000 to $5,190,000. Orders recently received 
point to a larger increase in the current 
year. There have been sold for the Russian 
railway in Manchuria 80,000 tons of rails, at 
a price lower by 20 per cent. than that of 
any European bidder, and Philadelphia 
manufacturers have just taken a contract 
for 81 locomotives, which are to be used on 
the new railroads in China. Other orders 
might be mentioned. We are now selling 
railway material in all parts of the world, 
even in Scotland. 

The export movement may be retarded for 
a time, at least, by the advance of prices 
during the last week or ten days, but this 
advance has been caused in part by the 
demand at home. The price of Bes- 
semer pig iron is higher by about 20 
per cent., and that of steel rails by nearly 
30 per cent. than at the close of 1898. Ad- 
vances in certain branches of the industry 
have been ordered by the combinations 
which control them. In some instances 
these are warranted by the increased cost 
of production, due to higher prices for raw 
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material. In a few cases the wages of work- 
men have been increased. A part of the ad- 
dition to the price of certain products may 
be ascribed to the power of a combination 
to exact it rather than to natural conditions. 
The price of rails in this country is now so 
high that manufacturers competing with 
European rivals for foreign orders cannot be 
successful unless they sell to foreigners at 
prices lower than those which they require 
Americans to pay. In a majority of in- 
stances, however, the recent increase of rates 
is due to a demand which producers are not 
able promptly to satisfy, owing to the fact 
that the full capacity of many plants will 
be employed until next summer in filling 
orders already booked, and this aspect of the 
situation is encouraging as an indication and 
in its effect upon trade generally. There 
is some danger that the new combinations 
may use their power unwisely with respect 
to prices, and thus not only check the export 
movement but also excite popular opposi- 
tion at home. The effect of sharp advances 
se ordered would be unfortunate, but the 
growth of our exports of iron and steel can 
be interrupted only for a time. Our power 
to rule the world’s iron markets has been 
shown, and it cannot be taken away. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
THe National Park Bank has secured 
through its directors a controlling interest 


in the stock of the Mt. Morris Bank, but no. 


change will take place in its management. 
The Park Bank in the fall of 1898 secured a 
controlling interest in the Plaza Bank. 


....The International Paper Company, 
whose surplus is constantly increasing, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. on the preferred stock, and one 
per cent. on the common, payable March 
15th. Warner Miller is Secretary of the com- 
pany. 

....News comes from California that a 
company has been formed to develop elec- 
tricity at a central point where coal can 
easily be procured, the power to be carried 
over wires long distances into the interior 
for the purpose of raising water for irrigat- 
ing purposes, and for use for power in 
mines, 
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....The Dismal Swamp Canal, connecting 
Chesapeake Bay, or rather James River, with 
Albemarle Sound, has again been placed in 
condition for navigation, at a cost of about 
$1,000,000, and will be opened for use about 
March 1st. The Canal is 22 miles long, and 
accommodates vessels drawing ten feet of 
water. The Canal affords access to about 
2,500 miles of river and bayou navigation in 
the Carolinas. 


....-A report comes from Washington go- 
ing to show that the receipts from internal 
taxation thus far for the current fiscal year 
have amounted to $170,000,000, which is just 
about the amount for the entire last fiscal 
year. The result seems to be that all of the 
income of the Government from internal 
revenue from now until June 30, the end of 
the fiscal year, may be credited to the war- 
revenue act. 


....The Bank of Englan?, has made con- 
siderable profit from the loss of its bank 
notes. It is not at all improbable that the 
total profit made by the bank up to the 
present time would be at least $10,000,000 
or more. When a Bank of England note is 
destroyed and its irrecoverable loss can be 
proved, the bank makes payment, and in 
ease there is doubt regarding the destruc- 
tion of the note it will pay the cash on 
security being given for indemnifying the 
bank. 


....The Department of Agriculture has 
been investigating the cost of cotton grow- 
ing, and the results obtained by it, altho not 
perfectly satisfactory, are interesting. The 
total returns to the planter on an average 
were $19.03, giving him a net profit of $3.61 
per acre. The results from sea-island cotton 
gave the planter a net profit of $6.70 an acre. 
The investigation showed that in 1840 it cost 
$18.15 to market a bale of cotton in Alabama 
to Liverpool, while in 1897 the cost was 
$7.89. 


....We have noted in this column from 
time to time the progress of the beet sugar 
industry in this country, and the prospects 
are now that during the present year pos- 
sibly 200,000 tons of sugar will be produced. 
The factories in California, of which there 
are a number, are almost all of great capac- 
ity and nearly all of them have been very 
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profitable; many of them are increasing 
their capacity. Several millions of dollars 
are invested in capital in California alone. 
Two of the mills will take the product of 
early 50,000 acres of land and will pay 
farmers $2,500,000 a year for the crop. Sev- 
eral factories have been started in New 
York, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska has several. Colorado also has a 
mill at Grand Junction and Utah has two. 
Mills are in operation in New Mexico. 

....Messrs. Speyer & Co. have negotiated 
with the United States Government a settle- 
ment of its claim against the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, by which there is to be 
issued $47,056,000 first refunding mortgage 
4 per cent. gold bonds, part of a total author- 
ized issue of $100,000,000. The plan of read- 
justment requires, first, $100,000,000 refund- 
ing mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds; second, 
$25,000,000 314 per cent. mortgage gold bonds; 
third, $20,000,000 4 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock; fourth, $67,275,500 common 
stock, the latter being offered for sale to the 
depositors of present common stock upon 
payment of $2 per share. The annual fixed 
charges for readjustment will not be over 
$4,875,000, while the: average net earnings 
of the Central Pacific for a period of years 
were $4,893,259; adding the present annual in- 
come from sinking fund securities, $689,680, 
a total of $5,582,939. It is estimated that un- 
der the readjustment upward of $4,500,000 
cash will be provided, which will be imme- 
diately available for improvements. Full 
particulars are given in the advertisement 
elsewhere. 

....The formation of combinations or 
trusts goes on with great rapidity. Among 
some of the latest is a $10,000,000 radiator 
company which takes in nearly-every heat- 
ing apparatus manufacturer in the United 
States, a $25,000,000 paper bag trust, the 
United States Finishing Company, consist- 
ing of a large number of bleaching, dyeing 
and printing companies in New England, 
the salmon packers of the Columbia River, 
with a capital of $2,000,000; the General 
Chemical Company. with a capital of $235,- 
000,000; the Pipe Machine & Manufacturing 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa.; the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, with a capital of $25,- 
000,000; American Cereal Company, $33,000,- 
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000;. American Car & Foundry Company, 
$60,000,000; Bridge Manufacturers, $50,- 
000,000; American Hide & Leather Company, 
$60,000,000; National Salt Company, $10,- 
000,000; American Sewer Pipe Company, 
$25,000,000; the Union Packing Company, 
$27,000,000; the New York Gas Light, Heat 
& Power Company, $25,000,000; American 
Silk Manufacturing Company, $12,500,000. 


‘There is also a plan on foot to combine all of 


the iron and steel interests of the country. 
There is also a proposal to combine the steel 
sheet industry, embracing thirty large plants. 

.... United States Consul Halstead, of Bir- 
mingham, England, states that some of the 
English papers are discussing the question 
of the competition of American iron and iron 
products in the English markets. This dis- 
cussion has been precipitated by the fact 
that 3,000 tons of Pittsburg pig iron have 
been shipped to Birmingham, a condition 
somewhat similar to the traditional one of 
shipping coals to Newcastle. The fact is 
that iron can be manufactured more cheaply 
in this country than in England, and the rail- 
way rates from Pittsburg to the sea coast, 
400 miles, are about the same as from Liver- 
pool to Birmingham, 497 miles. Still further, 
the ocean freight rates, owing to the great 
size and speed of ocean steamers, are re- 
markably low, all conditions thus being in 
favor of American manufacturers. The 
English papers state that manufactured and 
partially manufactured iron is even more 
threatening to English manufacturers than 
the raw product. It is interesting to note, in 
connection with the above, that the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Company has re- 
cently made sales of about 100,000 tons of 
pig iron for export. As the export shipments 
of pig from the Birmingham (Ala.) district 
for the eighteen months previous to January 
1st, 1898, were only 293,996 tons, the growth 
of the export trade can readily be seen. 


BANK STOCKS, 


...-Sales of Bank Stocks during the past 
two weeks were: 


American Exchange.174 | Lincoln................760 
Chatham............+. 301 | Manhattan............ 23836 
Citizens’...........0.0. 134 | Merchants’ Exch’ge. .123% 
Commerce............ 21314 | Mutaal................ 115 
Fifth Avenue. .....3,080 | New York............ 240 
Imp. and Traders’....517% | Park........ ......... 500 
TOVIND se civesiisvicccce. 160 | Phenix 
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INSURANCE. 


SOME FIRE UNDERWRITING 
FIGURES. 


THE text of the 1898 report of the New 
Ycrk Insurance Department, Part I, dated 
Kebruary 17th, 1899, is at hand. There is an 
increase over 1897 of 5 in the number of 
New York joint stock fire companies, of 2 in 
those of other States, of 3 in foreign com- 
panies; the Mutuals of New York decline 5, 
and the foreign marine decline 1, making a 
net total remaining of 185, which is 4 more 
than in 1897. [It will, of course, be under- 
stood that no department takes cognizance 
of any outside companies which are not ad- 
mitted to business in its State.] During the 
year 7 joint stock companies have been or- 
ganized in the State, each with $200,000 
capital; 5 have come in from other States 
and 3 from abroad. Naturally, there is an 
increase in assets, liabilities, surplus, pre- 
miums, income, losses, dividends and risks 
in force, in the classes whose numbers have 
increased, but as the detailed figures are not 
included in this pamphlet comparisons can- 
not be made. Perhaps the most notable 
change is the decline in the Mutuals from 
13 to 8; 1 has retired from business and 4 
have been placed in receivership. 

Concerning these the superintendent refers 
to an attempt made by one of the Mutuals 
to.compel him to amend his report of his of- 
ficial examination by giving the company 
credit in assets for its capital stock notes 
and not charging capital stock as a liability. 
In this he was successful, for, altho the court 
proceeded to sundry other remarks which he 
considers, without naming them, obiter dicta, 
he was left free to charge stock in liabilities 
if he gives credit for it on the other side of 
the account. Plainly, this is as it should be. 
To allow a Mutual to credit itself, as an as- 
set against its unquestioned liabilities, with 
notes representing resources which may or 
may not prove veritable when needed, and 
at the same time not to include these notes 
in the liability side of the account, is quite 
in line with the practice of assessment life 
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associations, which used to write themselves 
down, by tricks with figures, as having as- 
sets but no liabilities. The superintendent 
pronounces these capital stock notes “only 
the most inadequate and fluctuating secur- 
ity,” as their makers die, move away or 
become insolvent, and the notes often be- 
come barred by the statute of limitations, 
He pronounces the mutual system “ obsolete 
and unfitted to meet the grave and complex 
conditions of modern business.” 

As representing State supervision, the re- 
port, with apparent satisfaction, remarks 
that the incidental expenses do not fall di- 
rectly on the corporations of this State, the 
income primarily coming from taxes, recip- 
rocal fees, ete., collected “from foreign cor- 
porations operating in this State,” the home 
companies having to pay only the actual 
costs of examinations. To convince of this, 
a table of receipts and expenses for five 
years is submitted, showing the different 
sources of each, from which it appears that 
of $999,511 receipts in five years $839,288 
came “ from foreign companies.” Of course, 
tigures are always conclusive, provided there 
are no half-truths and no omissions of ma- 
terial facts. These figures might serve the 
purpose of suggesting that the foreign galled 
jades may go on wincing for all we care, 


- since the withers of our home companies are 


unwrung, if it were only true that New York 
had the only insurance department; but in- 
asmuch as almost no State considers itself 
home without a department mother and the 
beautiful device of reciprocity works every- 
where, this table should be supplemented by 
one showing what New York companies pay 
in States where they in their turn are “ for- 
eign.” When a florist engages in a stone- 
throwing bout with a batch of boys who 
live in shanties or small cottages, it is easy 
to see who is likely to come off the worse. 
A statement of premium income in detail 
on business written in the last half of 1898 
on risks within the old limits of this city has 
been issued by the New York Board, from 
which appears a large decline, premiums 




















INSURANCE 


being $1,607,943, against $4,106,333 in 1897. 
Divided among the classes, the figures are: 





1898. 1897. 
Local companies............... $545,492 $1,277,452 
Agency companies............. 354,245 1,268,466 
Foreign companies........:... 708,206 1,560,415 
Totals.......... ..eeeee- +--+ $1,607,043 $4,106,333 


Of course, the explanation of this is the 
rate war. <A large number of companies 
make no report of premium for the half 
year, their returns of premium on canceled 
policies having been greater than their pre- 
miums on new writings. 





ENOUGH LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE periodical plaint that agents somehow 
fail to induce men to insure their lives for 
large enough sums is represented by an ex- 
tract which begins by saying that an ex- 
hibit showing how inadequately insured 
most men are would be astonishing. Men 
seem to think insurance for an amount equal 
to twice their annual income sufficient, as if 
the investment of $10,000 could replace an 
income of.$5,000. A man whose income is 
$7,500 represents to himself and family an in- 
vestment of $150,000 at 5 per cent., and if 
be spends a third of his income on himself 
it would still take $100,000 well invested to 
maintain his family in the manner to which 
he has accustomed them; yet many men with 
about $7,500 income carry only $10,000 to 
$15,000, and few carry $30,000 to $40,000. 

The conclusion suggested is therefore that 
every man ought to carry insurance.for an 
amount which can be safely invested to 
yield interest equal to his present income. 
Well, to take out insurance does not finish 
the duty of provision; it is only the begin- 
ning—the beginning of a course of determi- 
nation and more or less self-denial which will 
inevitably be a test and is too often a test 
not endured. Except for the very wealthy 
few, to whom comparative outgoes count 
only for variations in the filling of check 
blanks, to expend a dollar for this thing is to 
withdraw one from that and all the others. 
Money put into life insurance does not go 
without being missed; proper and wholesome 
gratifications, and perhaps what may be 
ranked with necessary demands, call for it 
and must be denied. The $7,500 man will 
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have to set aside a third of his income to 
cover the proposed $100,000. Perhaps he 
could live on the $5,000; perhaps it might be 
practicable and expedient for many with 
smaller incomes to set aside a third for life 
insurance and two-thirds for living; but we 
should not dare lay down any such rule. 

As an equitable and desirable distribution, 
not more than 10 per cent. of income ought 
to go for rent; the salaried employee should 
therefore find shelter at from $50 to $300 per 
year, in thousands of cases, but the condi- 
tions of city life make such equitable pro- 
portion impossible. He who cannot find a 
tolerable roof for what he ought to pay has 
to pay what he must and bring his other 
outgoes within what his rent leaves him. 
Similarly, he who cannot carry the life in- 
surance which he would like and perhaps 
ought to carry must carry what he can. 
There is no precise rule for determining 
what that is. A very fair definition of re- 
ligion is right living; both religion and right 
living might be very fairly defined as sancti- 
tied common sense; such sense should be ap- 
plied to the question of life insurance, and 
it gives to that question the fit answer in 
every instance. 

But we may mention here one sound con- 
sideration which ought not to be forgotten or 
confused, and one rule that may be called 
positive. The rule is that only such amount 
should be undertaken as probably can and 
will be carried. Dwell on the carrying 
quite as much as the taking—on next year 
and five years.to come as on this year. The 
sacrifice may seem heavier; the dissatisfac- 
tion of parting with useful present money 
without apparent return may rise high. Do 
not take on too much load—that leads to 
lapse and waste. Give more heed to the 
agent when he checks you on the amount 
than when he urges you to a larger one, as 
he is much more likely to do. The sound 
consideration is that it is never the office of 
insurance to make good the entire loss; hence 
(to put it bluntly) it is neither necessary nor 
wholesome that a husband and father should 
be worth, pecuniarily speaking, as much 
dead as alive. The part of life insurance in 
social economy is not by undue struggle 
during the father’s life to leave a fortune to 
his children; it is to help carry them over 
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de gap between dependence and the time 
ayd power of self-help. 





; TURNABOUT. 

+ Wer hereby agree and pledge ourselves 
t : place with the insurance, company with 
Wi0m our committee may arrange for a re- 
diction in rates all our business the com- 
peay will agree to carry, probably amount- 
inz to $-——.” This form of agreement 
iha’s been in circulation among grain dealers 
‘an‘l also among lumbermen in Texas. It is 
‘noi only an invitation to some company to 
‘cut rates but is a temptation to the com- 
pasy to write over-large lines, since the prop- 
‘osition is for “all our business,” or for so 
much of it as the company which satisfies 
the committee may undertake to carry. This 
is liable to be hazardous for both company 
‘and policy holders, yet if insurer and in- 
sured agree to impair the insurance by too 
large lines at perhaps too low rates that is 
their affair and within their right. But, on 
the other hand, much indignation has been 
vented upon companies which simply agree 
not to write under certain rates, and laws 
have been here and there enacted to prevent 
their doing so, such laws even attempting to 
prevent their using common rate books and 
pooling their experience. When underwrit- 
ers come together, there is an outcry about 
“monopoly ” and restraint of “ free competi- 
tion;”” when buyers of insurance come to- 
gether to reduce rates, why is not this 
equally a case for Statutory intervention? 








Insurance Statements. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 


We are much pleased to see from the annual 
statement of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. published this week, that 
the results of the past year have been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, and that the Company has 
made astonishing progress. Its total assets 
have been increased $2,000,000 and its surplus 
$440,000. The liabilities of the Company are 
$11,163,742.43 and its surplus is $1,342,332.21, 
making its assets $12,506,074.64. It will be 
noticed that its ratio of surplus to liabilities is 
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‘so-called ordinary business. 
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a large one, testifying to the strength of the 
Company. ‘he assets of the Company are very 
desirably invested. The Company has never 
sought to do a high-pressure life insurance busi- 
ness, but has wisely adhered to the conservative 
policy of granting the very best and safest life 
insurance upon the most approved lines. The 
industrial department of the John Hancock con- 
stitutes a very important part of the Company’s 
business and is of the highest economic value to 
the public. The system of industrial insurance 
is designed to meet the needs of those who can- 
not afford the larger policies and premiums of 
The insurance in 
its character is exactly similar, the only differ- 
ence being that policies are granted for small 
sums and the premiums are collected weekly. 
The John Hancock Life can be confidently rec- 
ommended to every would-be insurer as being 
ably conducted upon conservative lines. Ste- 
phen H. Rhodes is President; Roland O. Lamb 
is Second Vice-President and Secretary. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


We print this week President Jacob L. 
Greene’s address to the members, and the fifty- 
third annual report of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. President Greene 
for many years has maintained the commendable 
practice of issuing an address to the members of 
the company somewhat as he would talk to a 
policyholder, and explain the operations of the 
company during the year, telling him why this 
was so, and why that was done, and why other 
things were not done. This practice of Colonel 
Greene is very useful, not only to the members of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, but to every one 
interested in life insurance, which means a very 
large proportion of the American public. In- 
surance is something that they must take ac- 
count of, The assets of the company on the 
first of January were $64,182,387.27, the liabil- 
ities were $56,665,845.20, and the surplus was 

7,516.542.07. In 1882, as many of our readers 
will remember, the Connecticut Mutual assumed 
that the earning power of its assets would be 
only three per cent., while the standard of nearly 
all of the different States is a four per cent. 
basis. On a basis of three per cent. the surplus 
of the company would amount to $9,338,601. 


~The company has had a fairly good year, and 


has increased its assets and surplus during the 
year and its rate of mortality has been low. 
Colonel Greene always emphasizes the fact that 
the sole object of the Connecticut Mutual’s ex- 
istence is to furnish insurance on the mutual 
plan at the lowest possible cost, one of the most 
important and useful of human_ endeavors. 
Colonel Greene’s statement closes with a record 
of what the company has done in the past fifty- 
three years. Its total assets have been $292,- 
435,201.44. It has returned to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries 96.71 per cent. of the entire 
premiums received, the sum amounting to $195,- 
003,657.17, and it has paid for taxes and ex- 
penses $35,624,476.74, leaving $61,807,067.53 as 
its net assets January 1, 1899. Nothing in ad- 
dition to the presentation of the above statement 
need be said to prove the inestimable value to 
the public at large of life insurance conducted 
upon the lines of the Connecticut Mutual. 
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PEBBLES. 


CUSTOMER (in hardware store): ‘Do you 
sell the golden rule?” Clerk: “ We don’t even 
keep it.”—Hehange. f 


...-Hospital Nurse (to mangled victim of ac- 
cident): “I understand that the derrick fell 
ten stories to the pavement.” Mangled Victim 
(veer “TI was under that impression.”— 
Widow. : 


...-She: “I don’t know what to do with my 
son. My husband wants him to be a merchant. 
I would like him to study, but he has made up 
his mind to be an actor and nothing will change 
him.” He: “How old is he?” She: “He 
will be six on his next birthday.”’—Cornell 
Widow. 


.... Among the advertisements in a provincial 
paper there recently appeared the following: 
“The gentleman who found a purse with money 
in Burford street is requested to forward it to 
the address of the loser, as he was recognized.” 
A few days later the reply was inserted: “The 
recognized gentleman who picked up a purse in 
Burford street requests the loser to call at his 
house.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


...-A colored woman went to the pastor of 
her church to complain of her husband, who, she 
said, was a low down, worthless, trifling nigger. 
After listening to a long recital of the delin- 
quencies of her neglectful spouse, and her efforts 
to correct bim, the minister sdid, ‘“‘ Have you 
ever tried heaping coals of fire upon his head?” 
“No,” was the reply, “ but I tried hot water.”— 
Hachange. 


....-Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells an amusing 
story at his own expense. During his stay in 
Wiltshire one summer, he met little Dorothy 
Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s granddaughter, and, be- 
ing very fond of children, took her in the 
grounds and told her stories. After a time Mrs. 
Drew, fearing that Mr. Kipling must be tired 
of the child, called her, and said: ‘“ Now, Dor- 
othy, I hope you have not been wearying Mr. 
Kipling.” ‘Oh, not a bit, mother,” replied the 
small celebrity, *‘ but he has been wearying me.” 
—HEezchange. 


....Here are some orders recently received by 
a druggist in a neighboring city: ‘ This child is 
my little girl. I send you five cents to buy two 
sitless powders for a groan up adult who is 
sike.” “Dear Dochter, ples gif bearer five 
sense worse of Auntie Toxyn for to gargle 
baby’s throat and obleage.” “I have a 
cute pain in my child’s diagram. Please give 
my son something to release it.” ‘“ My little 
babey has eat up its farther’s parish plasther. 
Send an antedote quick as possible by the en- 
closed girl.” “TI haf a hot time in my insides 
and wich I wood like it to be extinguished. 
What is good for to extinguish it. The enclosed 
money is for the price of the extinguisher. 
Hurry pleas.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


...-It was a colored lady who presented her- 
self the other day in Lexington, Ky., at the 
place of registration to qualify for the casting 
of her vote upon the school question at the next 
election, a franchise only recently bestowed 
upon the women of the Blue Grass State. “ With 


what political party do you affiliate?” inquired 


the clerk of the unaccustomed applicant, using 
the prescribed formula. Dusky blushes, coy- 
ness and confusion. “Is 1 ’bleeged to answer 
that there question?” “Certainly; the law re- 
quires it.” “Then, lady,” retreating in dis- 
may, “I don’t believe I’ll vote, ’case I’d hate to 
have to mention the party’s name. He’s one 
of the nicest gent’muns in town.”— Wave. 
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PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we will send “ From School to Battle- 
field,” by Capt. Charles King. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN ZIGZAG. 


Beginning at the upper left-hand corner, the 
letters of the zigzag form the title of a comedy. 

Reading Across: 1, A nephew of Lady Capu- 
let ; 2, a companion of an exiled duke: 3, a serv- 
ant of Slender; 4, a character represented only 
by his skull; 5, one who was sold by perfidy as 
a slave of Mytilene: 6, what Petruchio’s wife 
needed ; 7, a weaver; 8, an adjective applied by 
Shakespeare to “ life’s fever;” 9 a prince who 
was murdered by his uncle; 10, a character in 
an interlude; 11, the mother of King John; 12, 
a queen of France; 13, the scene of a tragedy; 
14, a fairy monarch; 15, the daughter of Cym- 
beline; 16, a character in King Henry IV. 

FLORENCE M. 


PATCHWORK VERSES. 


Each of the sixteen lines is a quotation from 
a standard poet. 
Example: 
The maid who binds her warrior’s sash. (T. 
Buchanan Read.) 
She had a frugal mind. (Wm. Cowper.) 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
The stars began to blink. 
The Wedding Guest sat on a stone; 
Drink, pretty creature, drink. 


’Twas in the prime of summer-time; 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky ; 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The breaking waves dashed high. 


Paso RON 


O, fairest of the rural maids, 
My lady comes at last. 
11. She is the darling of my heart, 


12. Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

13. O, Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me, 

14. And with thy lord depart? 

15. Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
16. My true-love hath my heart. 


ALICE A. MAC KOON. 
NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


When. the following words have been correctly 
guessed and written one below another in the 
order here given, one of the rows of letters, read- 
ing downward, will spell the name of a famous 
trilogy. 

Reading across: 1, Disorderly; 2, easily de- 
stroyed; 38, sagacious in devising and carrying 
out a plan; 4, having a distinguishing hue; 5, 
to burn up; 6, to unite; 7, sport; 8, the sur- 
name of a French painter; 9, to accomplish; 
10, an affected expression of the countenance; 
11, a remedy for all diseases. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 16TH. 


DouBLE AckostTic.—Lrimals, Martineau; finals, 


Coleridge. 1, Merrimac; 2, Arno; 38, reveal; 4, 
trite; 5, interior; 6, Naomi; 7, egad; 8, agog; 
9, usage. 


Two CHARADES.—1, Wordsworth; 2, Grassmere. 

HIDDEN FasBrics.—1, Denim; 2, satin; 3, or- 
andy; 4, silk; 5, broadcloth; 6, calico; 7, bril- 
iantine: 8, serge; 9, lawn; 10, duck; 11, jinen ; 
12, henrietta; 13, gingham; 14, felt; 15, velvet; 
16, cashmere ; 17, rep; 18, canvas; 19, percale; 20, 
mohair; 21, muslin; 22, tweed; 23, mull; 24, 
dimity ; 25, twill. 

PRIMAL ee 1, Zingaro; 2, 
alewife; 8, novelty; 4, grimace; 5, warrant; 6, 
invalid; 7, lineage; 8, liberal. 
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» PERSONALS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA has conferred upon Lady 
Curzon, wife of Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, 
Viceroy of India, the Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. Among those who now hold 
the decoration of this order are the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Empress Frederick, the 
Duchess of York and other members of the 
royal family. Lady Curzon (who was formerly 
Miss Mary Leiter, of Chicago and Washington) 
has already made a most favorable impression 
upon Indian society at Calcutta. 


....The retirement of Representative Sher- 
man, of New York, at the close of the present 
session of Congress, will make a vacancy in the 
chairmanship of the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs and this will probably be filled by the 
promotion of Mr. Charles Curtis, of Kansas, 
the ranking member of the committee, who has 
represented the Topeka district for eight years 
and has much good Indian blood in his veins, 
being a descendant of the Kansas tribe, which 
still holds a large tract of land in the State. 


...-Admiral Dewey said on the 24th ult. to 
the correspondent of a New York paper: “I 
would not accept a nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. I have no desire 
for any political office. I am deeply grateful 
for many expressions of kindly sentiment from 
the American people, but I desire to retire in 
peace to the enjoyment of my old age.” He 
had been approached by politicians, he added, 
but he had refused absolutely to consider any 
proposition whatever. 


.-.-Mrs. Sophia Clark, of Salem, W. Va., 
died last week at the age of 106, leaving two 
daughters, one 80 years old. 
Clark’s husband died, three years ago, he had 
reached the age of 103, and there had been 83 
years of their married life. The “ golden wed- 
ding ”’ anniversary came to them in their early 
middle age. In East Henrietta, N. Y., on the 
10th ult., Miss Eliza Works celebrated her 
105th birthday, by cooking a dinner for her 
nephew, a youth of 76, and herself. Miss 
Works declines the assistance of a “ girl,” say- 
ing “ they are more bother than they are worth, 
because they are always breaking something or 
somebody is always falling in love with them.” 


....Jdust before the recent storm, Mr. Lewis 
Miller, of Akron, 0., the millionaire philan- 
thropist and founder of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly, started for New York to subject him- 
self to a surgical operation by which his life 
might be saved. Unfortunately his train was 
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delayed for two days by the snow, and this de- 
lay, it is said, made the operation unsuccessful. 
He died because he could not rally from the 
shock. Mr. Miller was the inventor and manu- 
facturer of mowing and reaping machines and 
other agricultural implements. Years before 
he planned the Chautauqua Assembly (of 
which he was president), he had established a 
well-known mode! Sunday school at Akron. He 
had two sons in the army during the recent war, 
and lost one of them at Santiago. 


....At.a critical stage of the recent cam- 
paign in the Sudan, a Dervish spy was captured 
and brought to the headquarters of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Army. Neither threats nor bribes 
could extort a syllable from him. Another spy, 
brought in a few minutes later, could not be in- 
duced to say anything. Both were placed in a 
well-guarded tent for the night. Half‘an hour 
later there was dragged into camp a third spy, 
who would not open his mouth. He was con- 
fined in the tent with the two who had preceded 
him. Soon the guards outside heard the mur- 
mur of conversation within. The spies, two of 
whom had pretended to be dumb and deaf, were 
talking. An hour later the third spy appeared 
at the door of the tent and asked to be con- 
ducted to headquarters. It was the Sirdar 
himself, who in disguise had won the confidence 
of the spies and got the information he wanted. 
Long ago Lord Kitchener became thoroughly 
familiar with the language and customs of the 
natives. 


...-Rear-Admiral Lord Charles William de 
la Poer Beresford, member of Parliament for 
York, who arrived in this city on the 23d ult., 
on his way home from China, and has been ex- 
plaining to. American merchants and Chambers 
of Commerce his plans for the maintenance of 
an “open door” for trade in that country, was 
born in Ireland 58 years ago, is the second son 
of the fourth Marquis of Waterford and has a 
fine record of service in the British Navy. He 
was prominent at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, commanded the naval brigade at the 
battle of Abu Klea, has repeatedly been men- 
tioned officially for gallantry in action, and has 
received the thanks of Parliament. One of his 
published works is a life of Nelson. His young- 
er brother, Lord William Beresford, married 
the widow of the late Duke of Marlborough, 
who was formerly Mrs. Hammersley of New 
York. In this city he is the guest of ex-Mayor 
Hewitt, and has been entertained by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American Asiatic As- 
sociation. 
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“A Man's Discontent 
Is His Worst Evil.’ 


Avoid discontent by looking after human 
housecleaning. Change the surcharged blood 
from impure, clogged state to cleanliness and 
purity, by taking that marvelous Spring Med- 
icine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is a blood puri- 
fier par excellence, 








THE 
OW0 Dress Shield 
is the only Shield 
thatis : : 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 


Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 

Index tells. 




















Endorsed by the Medical Profession of th® } 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- | 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the | 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 2:2 Rue Drouot | 
E, FougEra & Co,, 26-30 N.William St, 


N.Y. E, 9 ihe 














FLOUT IMITATORS. 
They are clever and plausible, often unscrupulous and 
always to be regarded with suspicion. 
Sozodont was the pioneer American denitiriee of quality. 
It has always appealed to the most refined tastes, as proved by its 


enormous sale among intelligent, 


past forty years. 


cleanly people during the 


What have the Imitators done ? 
Hundreds of so-called dentifrices, some in appearance 
red like liquid Sozodont, have sprung up on every hand and at 


every sort of a price, 


Powders, too. 


Do not be deceived. There is nothing nearly equal 
to Sozodont in its ingredients, efficiency or fragrance. 
Insist upon having the best, which is the real article 


at the price of its worth. 


Sample, also free copy of Dr. Colburn’s little book, ‘‘ The Care of the Teeth,"’ 


for the 


postage, five cents, 7/ you mention this publication. Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 


New York. 


London. 
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FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
lasurance Company. 


‘To the: Members :— 

In connection with the following. comments upon 
our business in 1898, we ask your careful reading of 
the Financial Statement which is printed in another 
column, the items of which are, therefore, not re- 
peated here. 

It is very gratifying to be able to say that, notwith- 
standing the many untoward conditions of the past 
year, its main results, so far as the Connecticut Mu- 
tual is concerned, have been satisfactory. The mor- 
tality has been favorable; the lapses and surrenders 
were relatively few; the amount of business in force 
and the premium income have increased; the assets 
have increased by $598,345.46, and the surplus by 
$160,225.23; the company’s own unique standard of 
economy has been maintained; it has made the cost 
of its insurance less than that in any other company 
through its larger average dividends, which it has not 
had to reduce for the year 1899; its securities have 
largely increased in market value; it has maintained 
its conservatism at every point, and is prepared with 


growing strength to repeat in the future its unrivaled 
success of the past fifty-three years. 


Assets, Liabilities, and Surplus, 

The admitted assets Jan. 1, 1899, were $64,182,- 
387.27 ; the total liabilities were $56,665,845.20, leav- 
ing a surplus of $7,516,542.07. Of these liabilities, 
$55,861.814 is the reserve from former premiums re- 
quired to meet the increasing mortality of the future 
from the increasing age of our members, their pre- 
miums remaiuing uniform, except as decreased by 
yearly dividends. The legal standard of solvency re- 
quires this reserve to be computed on the assumption 
that the companies will earn 4 per cent. annual inter- 
est as long as any of the policies in the account may 
continue ; a possible period of sixty or seventy years. 

In 1882, the Connecticut Mutual, alone among the 
companies, anticipating the great decline which has 
taken place in the rate of interest and is still in 
progress, based its premiums and reserves for all 
business thereafter on the assumption of earning 
only 3 per cent., as the highest safe calculation for so 
long a future. This makes our reserve $1,822,059 
larger than it is by the legal standard of solvency, 
and our surplus correspondingly smaller. By that 
standard our reserve liability is $53,539,755, and our 
surplus $9,338,601. Thus have we long been steadily 


preparing for that which is now startlingly evident to 
all. 


REPORT 


Insurance in Force. 

The early months of the year gave promise of con- 
siderable increase in business, which was checked by 
the outbreak and progress of the war; but so small 








relatively were our lapses and surrenders that we, 
nevertheless, made a gain in the aniount of business 
in force. The persistence of our-business is a most 
gratifying feature of our experience. It adds steadi- 
ness to all our operations, gives us the greater benefit 
of care in the selection of risks, and materially as- 
sists to keep down the expense account. 

We had in force Jan. 1, 1899, 66,862 policies for 
$158,078,850; an ample business for securing the 
most satisfactory results to policy-holders, and pre- 
senting less difficult problems in management than 
pertain to a business of several times greater magni- 
tude. 


A Favorable Mortality. 


We had a very favorable mortality experience for 
the year, the losses incurred being so much less than 
those expected by the Mortality Table and provided 
for by our premiums and reserves as to make a sav- 
ing of $541,268. While our death rate varies some- 
what from year to year, such has been the care ex- 
ercised in the acceptance of risks that the variations 
have so far all been well within the amounts called. 
for by the Table, affording very material savings. In 
no year has such a saving failed to be effected. 


The Interest Rate and Its Incidents. 


The past four or five years have been notable for 
the great volume of loans paid off by borrowers, for a 
great diminution in the demand for loans by new bor- 
rowers, the consequent accumulation of funds await- 
ing investment, and a decline in the rate of interest 
pending a revival of demand. ‘The hard times of the 
early nineties, with the panic of 1893 and the depres- 


sion following, made a great many solvent borrowers 
anxious to get out from under the burden of debt and 
interest paying, and forced a great deal of fore- 
closure in the case of insolvent or embarrassed bor- 
rowers. ‘The conditions have not yet so far changed 
for the better as to re-establish the demand and the 
rates for money. It has, therefore, during the past 
year been more difficult than usual to keep money sat- 
isfactorily employed. The money received in pay- 
ment of loans has not been absorbed by loans of like 
character, and has had to seek investment in bonds 
of a high class for security, but at a lower rate of in- 
terest. 

The conditions which have so affected the rate of 
interest have not only caused the liquidation of many 
loans by foreclosure. but have prevented the real es- 
tate market from recovering its normal activity so as 
to cause the reabsorption of the foreclosed properties 
by individual holders. The real estate market is the 
last to respond to either favorable on unfavorable in- 
fluences. When the market recovers its tone there is 
good reason to believe that our properties, taken as a 
whole, will prove worth all they have cost. Our past 
experience under like conditions fully justifies that be- 
lief. Meantime, we are in a condition to await a 
return to conditions which will enable us to sell at 
fair prices. 

The stocks and bonds which now form a large item 
of our assets (at a market value of over $20,000,000) 
are of the best character for security, yielding as fair 
a rate of interest as the times allow upon invest- 
ments of the highest class. Only one item of these 
securities is in any questionable condition. The City 
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of Austin, Texas, after receiving the money for an 
issue of $40,000 of bonds and paying interest on them 
for fourteen years, has now refused further payment, 
and denies its obligation, alleging a technical defect 
in its own compliance with the complicated laws of 
the State. The matter is being properly cared for. 

This item aside, our assets are in a thoroughly sound 
condition. 


The Distinctive Position of the Connect- 
icut Mutual. - 


We desire to call most careful attention to the par- 
ticular and, as we believe, the peculiar value of the 
Connecticut Mutual to its policy-holders and to the in- 
suring public, and especially to those principles and 
practices which so widely distinguish it from the 
great competitors. 

In the intense struggle between many of the com- 
panies during late years for pre-eminence in the vol- 
ume of new business and premium income and in 
rapidity and magnitude of growth, certain funda- 
mental facts have been put aside by the companies 
themselves and concealed from the public; false mo- 
tives have been appealed to in sunnort of schemes 
radically defective in character, practices have been 
widely introduced which are destructive in tendency 
and vicious in every respect; entirely false tests of 
success haye been set up to justify more than doubt- 
ful means, and the simple ends of real life insurance 
and the simple means and tests of a real success have 
been ignored, denied, and contemned. Some of the 
companies which have resorted to these things have 
‘won great magnitude; but it has been done by per- 
suading the public, in the hope of personal profit, to 
invest in schemes many of which avoid even the name 
of life insurance, which in operation destroy equity 
and all mutuality between policy-holders, and which 
have been cunningly devised to conceal from policy- 
holders the enormous cost at which the competition 
has been and is being conducted. Dividends are 
postponed for long periods of years in the certainty 
that those who do not continue on through them will 
not have the chance to see the effect of a high expense 
rate, and in the hope that these will go out in such 
numbers that they will leave enough behind for those 
who do continue through to make them indifferent to 
the general high cost. : 

Against the almost infinite number of such plans, 
made to look desirable by various devices, we ask 
every nian who bas a family to protect to: carefully 
note what is the real purpose, the true motive, the 
true methods, and the proper cost of life insurance, 
and the manner in which the Connecticut Mutual il- 
lustrates these things in its business. 


The Real Purpose of and True Motive for 
Life Insurance. 


When a man marries he makes his wife practically 
helpless and dependent upon himself. His children 
come into the world utterly helpless and dependent on 
him. He has created, of his own free will, a help- 
less and dependent family. They depend on. him for 
protection against their need and their helplessness. 
Society looks to him to protect it against the helpless 
dependence which he has created. By every obliga- 
tion which can appeal to unselfish affection, honor, 








and conscience, he is bound to protect his family 


against the helplessness and dependence which he has 
imposed upon them, and to protect society against the 
burden which belongs to him’ because he has made it. 
And this he does, ordinarily, by his own productive 


labor. While he lives he works and earns, and his 
earning supplies the family’s need and is their pro- 
tection in their helplessness and dependence. 

But his life is not certain for an hour. His family 
are under the constant risk of losing it and all it does 
for them, and of being left still helpless, still depend- 
ent, with the protection gone. It is this continued 
risk which he has put upon them; it is this unpro- 
tected helpless dependence to which he has exposed 
them; it is against this which he is therefore bound 
to protect them. He is bound to provide at once and 
to have always ready a sufficient substitute for his 
earnings after he is gone. 

There is but one possible way to do all this. Thrift 
and saving alone cannot do it. If he lives long 
enough and saves, he may after many years have 
enough for the purpose. But that is as uncertain as 
his living to earn the daily bread. The family’s risk 
is now, every day. The effect of saving and laying 
aside in ordinary ways is far off in the uncertain 
future. The family needs instant and constant and 
full protection against an instant and constant risk. 
They can have it in but just one way; the man must 
take of his savings a sufficient amount and use it as 
a life insurance premium. His small annual saving 
so used will provide instantly and constantly the pro- 
tection they need and which he can furnish in no 
other way. Therefore is he bound to use life insurance 
for their protection. That is the purpose of it; that 
is the one thing it can do that nothing else can. 
There is his only true motive in it; an obligation 
which has no alternative except the denial of duty to 
those he has made helpless. 

To the perfect accomplishment of this simple, single 
purpose and result should every incident of the busi- 
ness be adjusted. Its every dealing with the husband 
and father should be informed and inspired by the 
high motive which moves him to invoke its indispen- 
sable aid for the instant and effective protection of 
those whom he must but cannot otherwise protect. 

If it is his clear duty to use life insurance, then it 
is the clear duty of those who administer it to make 
that use as effective as possible to its true end; to 
give him its sincerest, simplest, best help, at its least 
possible cost, and with an eye single to the family’s 
most complete protection. 


The Purpose and Value of Mutuality. 


Because life insurance is the one and only way in 
which men of moderate or small meants can at once 
provide the necessary family protection, and because 
it is at the cheapest a matter of cost and a pure ex- 
pense to him who provides it, in order to make it as 
cheap as possible, and so as largely available as pos- 
sible, to all who need it, it is sought to give it to each 
‘ policy-holder at its bare, actual cost. 

The cost of life insurance is due to two things: 
The death losses and the expenses. In calculating 
the premiums to be charged both these things are as- 
sumed, as they cannot be exactly foreknown. If the 
losses are less than was assumed, a part of that ele- 
ment of the premium is saved. If the expenses are 


less than was assumed, a part of that element 
If more interest in 


of the premium is saved. 
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earned on the ‘reserves than was assumed, just so 
much more of the premium is gaved. 

If now these three items of saving are returned to 
the policy-holders in the proportion that each man’s 
payments have-helped produce them, then each man 
will have his insurance at its exact cost to the com- 
pany, no matter what the nominal premiums on his 
policy may be. He gets the most insurance possible 
for his money. That is what mutuality does. That 
is what it is for. 


True Mutuality. 


The Connecticut Mutual aims to make this principle 
effective in its widest scope and to its highest degree. 
Not only has it no stockholders to absorb these yearly 
savings as their profit, but it has no Tontine, Invest- 
ment, or other special classes of policy-holders, with 
postponed or deferred dividend periods, each man hop- 
ing to make a speculation out of the accumulated 
savings others may have to leave behind them by 
death or lapse during the period. Its yearly savings, 
whether from a low death rate, a high rate of inter- 
est, or a low rate of expense, go directly back to its 
policy-holders in the proportion in which each man’s 
payments have exceeded the cost of his risk, in yearly 
dividends. So that year by year each man gets his 
insurance at its actual cost to the company and at 
the lowest cost which, by careful selection of risks, 
good investment and economy in expenses, the man- 
agement is able to secure. No policy-holder gets the 
savings made on another man’s policy. No policy 
loses its savings because of the death of the insured. 
His savings are paid with the policy. In case of 
lapse his contributions to the reserve are not put into 
the deferred dividend speculation, but are used as a 
single premium to give paid up insurance for as large 
an amount as possible in place of the policy which 
has lapsed. 

We give to each his own overpayments, and to no 
one what of right, and equity, and true mutuality, be- 
longs to another. 


True Cheap Insurance. 


Obviously, that company which has the lowest 
death rate, which earns the highest interest, and pays 
out least for expenses, will give insurance at the least 
cost to its policy-helders, as a whole. It will effect 
the largest savings. If it returns those savings in 
strict conformity with the principles of mutuality it 
will also give the cheapest individual insurance on the 
average. We say “on the average,” because some 
companies which make dividends so discriminate 
against certain classes of policy-holders and in favor 
of others, that while in the aggregate and on the 
average their dividends are very small, in certain 
cases they may be large; a poor sort of mutuality. 


Cost in the Connecticut Mutual, 


The Connecticut Mutual exercises great care in all 
that affects its death rate; it confines its business to 
the healthy portions of our own country. No desire 
for size has led it to acquire business in varied cli- 
mates, under conditions of widely differing effect 
upon life and health, and beyond effective control. 
Its medical service is organized with great care, and 
the result of its selection of risks is shown in the 
very low mortality and the great saving already re- 
ferred to. 

Its interest rate is as high as is consistent with 
safety, and has so far been a gource of large saving. 












With its 3 per cent. assumption its experience is 
likely to remain relatively good. 

Its rate of expense is and ‘always bias been less 
on the average than that of any other company. The 
expense rate of its greatest competitors ranges from 
75 to 100 per cent. and over, above that of the Con- 
necticut Mutual. Its savings from that source are 
unequaled by any and approached by very few indeed. 


High Dividends—Low Cost. 


As a consequence of. all this long-continued care 
and economy, the aggregate savings of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual have been greater than those of any other 
company. Its annual returns or dividends of these 
savings to its members have been larger than in any 
other company, unless in cases of exceptionally favor- 
able treatment at the expense of others. Therefore 
its insurance has cost its policy-holders less, both as 
a whole and individually, than in any other company. 

And the conditions which have produced these re- 
sults for more than half a century are still fully oper- 
ative in the care and economy with which its affairs 
are conducted, and in the contrasted degree in which 
these qualities appear in its most active competitors. 


Its Proper Clientage. 


To those who desire to do fully, at its least cost 
and to the utmost of their financial ability, their duty 
to their families, and to use life insurance for their 
protection and not for a speculation for themselves, 
the Connecticut Mutual offers the utmost that life 
insurance can accomplish, in its simplest, clearest 
forms, of perfect equity and perfect mutuality, on the 
soundest basis of any, and at a lower cost than has 
been achieved by any other company. Greater service 
can no life insurance company render. 


The Witness of Fifty-three Years. 


In the fifty-three years of its work the Connecticut 
Mutual ‘has received : 


For premuims....... $201,623,446.17 
For interest......... 82,056,095.30 
For rents...... picks 7,664,770.89 
‘Balance profit and loss 1,090,889.08 
Total receipts........- we cecees $292,435,201.44 

It. has paid Death 

claims for......... $97,151,410.74 
Endowments and an- 

nuities for......... 14,272,403.30 
For Surrendered Pol- 

a ae eee 25,055,904.23 
For Dividends........ 58,523,938.90 


A total returned to 
policy-holders or 
their beneficiaries, 
being 96.71 per cent. 
of the entire premi- 
ums received.......$195,003,657.17 
It has paid for Ex- 


ID nis a0 0.0 00,00 26,000,838.71 
CE 2 big eis cases os 9,623,638.03 
Total expenditures............- $230,628,133.91 





Balance net assets, January 1, 1899.. $61,807,067.53 
It has additional assets (see State- 


Ne EP Sa i ce SEA 2,380,687.53 





Total aggets..:-srerreceeeeeeee $64,187,755.06 








